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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLIX. 
TAKE heed of that which prejudices and disjoins ; but 
feel and cleave to that which uniteth in love, life, and pure 
power. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From a collection of extracts made from his letters and other 
writings. 


WORK. 


WHAT are we set on earth for? Say, to toil ; 

Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 

For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign ; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 

From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer, 

And God's grace fructify through thee to all. 

‘The least flower, with a brimming cup may stand, 

And share its dewdrop with another near. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


GEORGE FOX AND THE CHAIN OF MEETINGS. 


In his new book, the life of George Fox, Thomas Hodgkin speaks 
of Fox’s work in establishing the system of meetings, leading from 


the Monthly up to the Yearly. Referring to his release from his terri- 
ble imprisonment of three years, (1664-5-6), at Lancaster and in Scar- 
borough Castle, Thomas Hodgkin proceeds. 

But the years of imprisonment had not been all wasted. 
He had evidently, in the dungeon vaults of Lancaster 
and Scarbro’, been meditating deeply on the necessities 
and the dangers of the new Society which he had founded. 
He saw that some tighter bond of discipline than had yet 
prevailed must be introduced, or the Quaker churches 
scattered over the land would slide downward into ‘‘ the 
anarchy of the Ranters.’’ There was a necessity, also, in 
view of the many hot-headed and excitable persons who 
had joined the Society, of some organ which could say 
with distinct and authoritative voice, ‘‘ These are and 
these are mof acts and words of which we as a Society are 
willing to bear the responsibility.’’ For this purpose, 
led as he believed by the Divine Spirit of wisdom and 
truth, he framed that scheme of church government 
which has lasted for two hundred and thirty years in the 
Society of Friends. This consists of yearly, quarterly, 
and monthly meetings, with some smaller organizations 
which need not be noticed here. The Yearly Meeting, 
to which allusion has already been made, is the parlia- 
ment or convocation of the whole kingdom; the Quar- 
terly Meeting is virtually the synod of the country; the 
Monthly Meeting is the vestry of the parish or of a clus- 
ter of neighboring parishes. The respective rights and 
duties of these various bodies were carefully defined ; and 
the system as a whole, blending as it did congregational 
liberty with national unity, showed a practical sagacity 
which has been attested by its successful working for more 
than two centuries. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 65, 1896. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXIV. No, 1255. 


Probably Fox may have been assisted in the working 
out of his scheme by some of the educated and thought- 
ful men who had by this time joined the new Society, but 
the main idea seems to have been clearly his own ; and 
the really statesmanlike qualities which he showed, both 
in its original conception and in securing its establish- 
ment among all the widely-scattered communities of the 
Quakers, are the best refutation of the absurd statement 
of a recent historian, that ‘‘there was no reason for 
placing him morally or intellectually above Ludovick 
Muggleton or Joanna Southcote.’’ . 

In this connection, and as an evidence that Fox, not- 
withstanding his own very imperfect education, did not 
despise culture, we note that in 1667, when he was hard 
at work establishing monthly meetings, he also labored 
at ‘‘ the setting up of a school at Waltham for teaching 
boys,’’ and a girls’ school at Shacklewell, ‘‘ for instruct- 
ing them in whatsoever things were civil and useful in the 
creation.’’ 

ON PRAYER. 

From the British Friend, Eleventh month. 
THE important subject of Prayer has at all times claimed 
the earnest thought of the Christian believer, and we can- 
not be surprised that at the present day, when so many 
elements of our faith have come under the scrutiny of the 
keen and cultured intellects of the age, the nature and 
limitation of prayer should have been subjected to search- 
ing enquiry, with the desire to know how far its func- 
tions are in agreement with the observed order of the 
universe. 

Whilst the writer of this paper cordially unites with 
much that has recently been written on this subject, and 
especially with the degree of importance assigned to spir- 
itual discipline in relation to prayer, and to the merging 
of our wills in the Divine Will, he is inclined to fear that 
some of the conclusions resulting from the enquiry may 
prove needlessly discouraging and deterrent to those who 
are not troubled with philosophic doubts. 

This appears to have arisen from the too anxious 
endeavor to demonstrate that true prayer and the answers 
to such prayer do not contravene the doctrines of evolu- 
tion and the reign of law. Now it is open to doubt 
whether the former doctrine is sufficiently well-established 
as a final and all-embracing truth, and whether as regards 
the latter, our conceptions of it are sufficiently large and 
comprehensive, for it to be safe for us to make our ideas 
of prayer, any more than our belief in miracles, square 
with them. The pioneers of knowledge are apt to think 
that every fresh truth discovered is final. To borrow 
Pope’s figure, they are like men climbing mountain 
heights. Each fresh elevation promises, as they breast it, 
to be the summit ; but when they stand on the new vant- 
age ground, they find fresh heights stretching far above 
them. So it will be with Evolution. Already scientists 
of the highest rank are feeling its limitations. It fails 
utterly, as admitted by Professor Wallace, to account 
for the progress from the inorganic to the organic, or the 
establishment of sensation and intelligence in animals, 
or lastly, the appearance in creation of man with his 
spiritual endowments. 
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As has recently been pointed out in the pages of Zhe 
British Friend, we may expect to see the argument from 
design as to the Being and attributes of God—discarded 
by many in the present generation as untenable—again 
restored in a better and more enlightened form. Evolu 
tion will then take its proper place as one of the means 
by which the Creator is carrying his designs into effect ; 
and men will probably come to see how inadequate must 
be any attempt to explain the order of the universe that 
is circumscribed by physical laws only, and does not take 
into account ethical and spiritual factors. 

There seems to be need for care at the present day, 
when so much stress is laid on the Reign of Law, and so 
many minds accept the mechanical theory of the universe, 
lest the prevailing tone of thought should narrow our 
views of prayer, and restrict the exercise of it. Even 
the truth of the unchangeableness of God may be so 
unduly pressed as to interfere with the free exercise of 
prayer. Our prayers may become enfeebled and be- 
numbed by the fear that we may be seeking, by them, to 
change the unchangeable will of God. Surely this is to 
press the view of the Divine unchangeableness to a harm- 
ful extent. Where the will of God is clearly known it 
would undoubtedly be unwise and irreverent to seek to 
alter it. But surely is it necessary to regard the coun- 
sels of God as operating on lines rigidly inflexible? The 
fact that God has endowed us with freedom of choice and 
decision as regards our attitude towards himself, certainly 
involves the idea of adaptability in his counsels with re. 
gardto man. As Dr. Horton has well said, ‘‘ The free 
action of God is never limited, but is determined all 
along by spiritual and moral considerations of which the 
prayer of man is always one.’’ 

This line of thought is supported even by the purely 
scientific conception of prayer. For if we agree to re- 
gard the exercise of prayer, and the deriving from it of 
spiritual energy, and such things as are needful to the 
well-being of our complex nature, as the correspondence 
of the soul with its spiritual environment, and admit 
that the Law of continuity demands that this view of life 
and sustenance must obtain in the spiritual as it does in 
the physical world, then to be consistent we must go a 
step farther. For we find in the physical world that the 
living organism always reacts upon its environment and 
in some way or other modifies it. To take the case of 
water, for example, each living organism exercises its own 
influence on the water in its vicinity: alters its chemical 
composition, sets up tiny currents and eddies and move- 
ments peculiar to itself ; nay, even in the case of the coral 
polype, it may by combination raise a rampart that will 
bar the advance of the ocean itself. Meanwhile the mighty 
ocean remains unalterably the same, with its tides and 
currents, its storms and its calms, and its fathomless 
depths of changeless repose. There seems to me to be a 
clear parallel between those tiny disturbances produced 
in its environment by the individual organism and such 
gracious modifications of the Divine dealings as may be 
involved in answers to prayer; and perhaps also between 
the obstructing coral reef and the hindrance presented by 
the common sin and selfishness of mankind to the flow of 
the Divine Love to the race ; and still it remains eternally 
true that in God is ‘‘ no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.’’ 

We may, however, be thankful that in the writings of 
the New Testament the truths there unfolded are expressed 
not in scientific or metaphysical language, but in words 
that appeal to the heart and the common sense of man- 
kind ; and there is special need for care at the present 
day, when there is so much in the trend of modern 
thought that promises a more enlightened and more widely 


acceptable view of religious truth, that we do not suffer 
the frigid formule of scientific dogmas to usurp too 
strong a hold on us. 

One of the most precious parts of the teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles is that of the Fatherhood of God, 
and correlatively the sonship of believers. If these 
words are not mere unmeaning tropes there must be a 
close analogy between the earthly and heavenly relations. 
But what kind of sonship would that be if one who was 
burdened, or distressed, or afraid, had to pause, before 
going to his earthly father for help, to enquire whether 
the dogmas of science would admit of the request being 
made? 

I cannot but think that the case that has recently been 
given in these pages as an example of unsuitable prayer, 
namely, to be preserved from danger during a railway 
journey, is an unfortunate one. There is something so 
horrible in the thought of being crushed and mangled in 
a railway accident, that itis hard to see how anyone, who 
believes that God is his Father, could hesitate to pray 
that, if consistent with his wisdom and love, he might be 
spared so dreadful a fate. Undoubtedly he will show a 
more Christlike spirit if his prayer is not for himself 
only, but that his fellow travelers also may be preserved 
from danger. Does not the example of Christ himself 
encourage to such prayer? Whatever other element may 
have entered into that cry of his in Gethsemane that if 
possible the cup might pass from him, there can be little 
doubt that the anticipation of an agonizing death in part 
prompted it. And we need not be concerned about any 
doubts that may be thrown upon the correct reporting of 
those remarkable petitions, when we remember that some 
days previously the same prayer, ‘‘ Father, save me from 
this hour,’’ had broken from the lips of Jesus in his 
anguish. Paul set us a similar example in his thrice re- 
peated prayer for the removal of ‘* the thorn in his flesh.’’ 
It is true that in neither of these cases was the prayer 
directly answered ; but that does not invalidate the force 
of the example of Christ and his Apostle as to the fitness 
of such prayers; for we may surely infer that neither 
Christ nor Paul would have put up such petitions to God 
if the answering of them had been essentially inconsistent 
with the Divine attributes. 

We may take it for granted that with our present lim- 
ited capacities there will always remain certain difficulties, 
especially those connected with the Infinite, that will 
baffle our comprehension ; and to some minds answers to 
prayers, other than those for purely spiritual good, may 
be amongst them. In the outward creation we are con- 
stantly face to face with seeming impossibilities, as for 
example, in our conceptions of time, and space. It seems 
absolutely impossible that either the one or the other 
should be finite, and it seems equally impossible, or at 
any rate equally unthinkable, that either should be infi- 
nite ; and yet we are certain that one of the alternatives 
is true. It issurely time that that most illogical mental 
attitude should be abandoned which, in its crudest form, 
expresses itself in the words ‘‘I will not believe what I 
do not understand.’’ We encounter in daily life count- 
less things which we do not hesitate to say we know or 
believe, of which we have no ultimate comprehension. 

If then we find facts in the physical creation beyond 
the range of our comprehension, need we be surprised if 
some things remain incomprehensible to us in the sphere 
of spiritual things? But in cases where reasoning and 
metaphysical analysis fail, as they often must, there still 
remains the ground of evidence on which to rest our 
knowledge or belief, at any rate as a starting point. If, 
however, we can accept the teaching of the Scriptures as 
of Divine arigin, and find them confirmed by Christian 
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experience, we can calmly wait for the solution of diffi- 
culties that at present are beyond our powers. Approach- 
ing the subject of prayer in this attitude of mind, we 
shall find that a wide liberty is permitted us in its exer- 
cise. It is undoubtedly true, as expressed in Edward 
Grubb’s paper in the Quarterly Examiner, that ‘‘ the in- 
most essence of prayer is an aspiration directed to an 
unseen source of goodness and moral force,’’ and again, 
that ‘‘ the truest prayer is the natural expression of such 
desires as those expressed in the Lord’s Prayer,—desires 
for spiritual good.’’ But the Gospel fully recognizes our 
dual nature, bodily and spiritual, and all the complex and 
often quite inseparable needs that spring from the union 
of the two. A large range of subjects fitting for prayer 
is inferentially defined in that wondrous invitation of the 
Saviour’s, ‘*‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Whatever makes 
the way toilsome, whatever oppresses and burdens us— 
spiritual infirmities, doubts, temptations, sorrows, physi- 
cal weaknesses and sufferings, fears, the straits and neces- 
sities of outward circumstances,—all these and many 
other things come within the spirit of that far-reaching 
invitation, and are fitting subjects for prayer. Entirely 
at one with this is the language of Paul, ‘‘ Be anxious 
for nothing, but ém everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.”’ 

Undoubtedly in all our petitions, except those the 
object of which we know to be in harmony with the will 
of God, as our sanctification, we should offer them in 
entire submission to the wisdom and love of God. 

Further than this, when we are in distress or danger, 
and our own powers are wholly inadequate to meet the 
emergency, the New Testament Scriptures plainly encour- 
age us to pray—of course in the same submissive spirit— 
for our Heavenly Father’s help, even when the outward 
forces of nature are involved. The stilling of the storm 
on the sea of Galilee is a case in point. Here we see 
the dread of threatened destruction, the prayer to be 
saved from it, and the prompt answer to that prayer in 
adirect action upon the wind and the sea. And it will 
not be difficult to find well authenticated and convincing 
instances in modern times of similar answers to prayer. 

In his paper on Prayer, before alluded to, Edward 
Grubb touches on the subject of prayer for others. I fully 
concur with his view that ‘‘ it would be unwise, with our 
limited knowledge, to refuse to make use of such prayer 
until we have found a consistent theory as to what it can 
accomplish ; we may trust deeper than we can see.’’ Is 
not the same view equally applicable to other aspects of 
the question? Having regard to the encouragement 
given on this point in the New Testament it is surely safe 
to conclude that we may ask for others any of those things 
which we feel we may ask for ourselves, if we find our 
hearts drawn to do so. 

There is a true inspiration in the oft-quoted words of 
Tennyson : 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
And this we may believe is true when men pray 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends. 


W. H. Loncmalrp. 


Every man owes it to himself to preserve his own in- 
dependence of soul by refusing to be mastered by the 
thing he is making with his hands, or fashioning with his 
brain ; for the soul is greater and holier than the tasks 
which are laid upon it, and ought always to be sovereign 
over them. — Outlook. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND’S REMINISCENCES. 
( Conclusion.) 


NICHOLAS WALN was a well-known character in the days 
of my boyhood. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, a man of large means, and an erudite lawyer of 
keen wit. On one occasion he was counsel in a property 
case of considerable magnitude. He labored very dili- 
gently and with great skill, gaining his case. Sometime 
afterward he was complimented for gaining his suit. 
‘¢ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I gained my cause and ruined an 
honest man.’’ After that time he refused any case of 
litigation unless he could take what he considered the 
just side. No large fee could ever change his resolution. 
I have been frequently at his house, and was always much 
interested in his anecdotes, which were often very amus- 
ing, and generally instructive. He wore a long coat, 
breeches with knee buckles, also silver buckles in his 
shoes. His bright shoe buckles were my especial admir- 
ation. After his death they were given to my father, and 
by him presented to me, and I have sometimes worn 
them in my shoes in warm weather. 

Another and venerable Friend obtained from some the 
title of ‘‘Seer,’’ as he sometimes startled his friends by 
the verification of his predictions. He lived next door 
to our home, and his name was Arthur Howell. I knew 
him very well, and have often heard him preach in the 
meeting-house at Fourth and Arch streets. He was 
sometimes curiously led in his communications, taking a 
text not found in the Scriptures, but from incidents in 
daily life. One summer afternoon as we were sitting 
quietly in meeting the feeling of drowsiness overcame 
many Friends. Arthur arose and in a loud voice said: 
‘* Muffins, muffins, hot muffins, ho!’’ Every one started, 
and many thought that our venerable friend was insane. 
After standing quietly for a few minutes he said: ‘‘ I am 
often disturbed in my morning nap by a man passing 
under my window, uttering the cry which you have just 
heard, and I thought it allowable to arouse the sleepers 
in this assembly by that cry.’’ He then spoke of the 
homage we should render our Heavenly Father, and of 


the promise which was given to the few who gathered in 


his name—making an interesting and touching sermon. 
There was very little sleeping in Arch Street Meeting 
after that. He was a very benevolent man, and entirely 
unostentatious in his charities. 

Jacob Ritter was of German descent, and served in the 
Revolutionary War. He was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Brandywine, and confined for some time in prison in 
Philadelphia, and treated with great severity. Hecon- 
ceived a great hatred for the Hessians. After being dis- 
charged he became convinced of the principles of 
Friends and the iniquity of war, slavery, etc., and aftera 
few years became an approved minister of the Society. 
I have many times heard him speak of his conversion, and 
the great difficulty he experienced in ‘‘forgiving his enemies 
and praying for those who had despitefully used and 
persecuted him.’’ He at length arrived at the state in 
which, as I have heard him say, ‘‘I can forgive every- 
body but dem Hessians, and dem I cannot forgive,’’ 
and then he would go sorrowing on his way, praying that 
he ‘‘ might even forgive dem Hessians.’’ At length the 
day arrived that he could truly say, ‘‘I forgive dem 
Hessians.”’ 

I have heard him repeat this in Arch Street Meeting, 
and he would then say: ‘‘I think, friends, that if you 
closely examine your hearts you will find some Hessians 
there whom you have not forgiven.’’ I have heard per- 
sons speak of this discourse of Jacob Ritter being very 
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instructive to them, and causing them to institute inquiry 
as to whether there still remained some ‘‘ Hessians’’ in 
their hearts. He spoke rather broken English, but was 
an interesting minister and highly esteemed as a pure- 
minded, honest man. 

About the year 1825 my friend Benjamin J. Leedom 
and myself were conversing one evening in his sitting- 
room of the ignorance of our colored population, especially 
the men, employed as porters in the stores or servants in 
families, and feared that they did not get their just dues, 
owing to their inability to keep their own accounts, and 
we decided to open a school for instruction in the rudi- 
ments of an education. We made a list of our young 
friends and sent to them notices to meet at my father’s 
shop. The meeting convened, consisting of Benjamin J. 
Leedom, Joshua Lippincott, Samuel Parry, James S. 
Gibbon, James L. Pierce, my brother Charles, myself, 
and perhaps a few others whose names I cannot now rec- 
ollect, and we framed some very simple rules, or by- 
laws, and appointed a clerk and treasurer. 

We then found a large room in the upper story of a 
house in Jones’s alley, borrowed some old desks and 
benches, and gave notice that we would open our school 
in a fewevenings. We then took written notices to each 
African church in the city that the ‘‘ Association of 
young men for the instruction of colored men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years will open their school on 
Monday evening next.’’ 

This notice was read on the Sabbath at the morning, 
afternoon, and evening services. Ourschool opened with 
about 25 pupils and was increased to 75 by the close 
of the week, and the next week our school was filled, the 
limit being 100. The number of our members increased 
greatly, and our rules requiring that five of our number 
should serve as teachers for five evenings in the week for 
one month, the task was not onerous. Once a week one 
of the teachers on duty would give a simple lecture on 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, History, or the habits of 
birds and animals, and was listened to with great at- 
tention. The session of the school was about eight 
months, and on the last evening an address was delivered 
by one of the teachers appointed therefor. These ad- 
dresses were instructive, and earnest appeals were made 
to incite them to renewed diligence, and their progress 
was remarkable. They were carefully instructed in simple 
book-keeping, thus enabling them to keep the accounts 
of their earnings and present it totheir employers. They 
were also enabled by the moderate amount of learning to 
get more lucrative positions. 
without pay, and allowed to remain until they could 
pursue their education unaided. 

After a few years our membership diminished, and we 
found it necessary to employ a teacher, and it gradually 
fell into other hands. I heard recently that this school 
was supplemented by a school for women of color, and 
that it is still in existence. 

In the year 1846 I was elected a member of the Phila- 
delphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of 
Public Prisons, a society composed of some of our most 
estimable citizens, having the well-known Bishop William 
White as its first president. I have remained an active 
member of this society since my election, served for sev- 
eral years as secretary, then vice-president, and at the 
death of the venerable James J. Barclay was chosen as 
president, and served in that capacity until the autumn 
of 1887. 

My great interest in the judicious administration of 
the Eastern State Penitentiary, and my familiarity with 
it, induced the inspectors of that institution to solicit me 
to take the position of warden or chief executive officer, 





on the death of John S. Hallaway who Had served in that 
capacity for many years. I accepted the position, and 
was appointed in 1870, administering its affairs until 
1881, being then seventy-four years of age. 

In the year 1858 I was elected a manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the instruction of the blind. My 
sympathy for, and interest in this class of afflicted per- 
sons has always been very great, and therefore it has al- 
ways been with pleasure that I have devoted a great deal 
of time to their interests, having served as manager, 
chairman of two committees, vice-president and presi- 
dent. The good that has resulted from the instruction 
there given has been almost beyond comprehension. At 
the time of writing this I speak from the experience of 
thirty-one years of intimate connection with every depart- 
ment that the practical knowledge gained by many of the 
pupils in literature and handicraft is truly wonderful. 

[The incident mentioned by E. T. of his forefather is much to the 
same effect as the story left by Richard Townsend, who came with Penn, 
in his first visit, 1682, in the Welcome. It will be found in Robert 
Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, and has been many times reprinted. 
Richard Townsend built the well-known old mill at Germantown (torn 
down some years ago), known as the Roberts Mill. 

Arthur Howell, referred to above, was the Friend to whom the 
poem ‘ Drive On,” printed in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 
Tenth month 31 last relates. 

Jacob Ritter, the preacher, resided for many years at Plymouth, 
Montgomery county, Pa. He was born at Springfield, not far from 
Quakertown, in the upper end of Bucks county. An_ interesting 
memoir of him, a small volume, was published by Joseph Foulke, of 
Gwynedd. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 


THE POEM, ‘ VIA SOLITARIA.”’ 


We printed, Third month 9, 1895, a poem with the above title, 
giving on the authority of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial the state- 
ment that it was written by Longfellow, ‘‘in 1864, after the tragic 
death of his wife,” and that it had never been included in his pub- 
lished works. A friend has now sent to us an interesting article from 
the Christian Advocate, New York, Fifth month 14, 1896, explaining 
fully the authorship of the poem. We also reprint the poem itself, as 
given by the Advocate, its copy differing in a few particulars, though 
only one of importance, from that which we gave last year. 


SoME time ago the Christian Advocate published a ver- 
sion of ‘‘ Via Solitaria,’’ declining to announce posi- 
tively the author’s name and asking correspondents for 
light upon the subject. There were many answers, one 
of which enclosed a copy of the Christian Advocate of a 
number of years ago in which the question was settled 
and the author’s name given. Others made suggestions 
concerning certain lines, which were declared to be in- 


| accurately published. 
These pupils were received | 


The result of the whole correspondence led us toa 
careful investigation concerning the author, the true ver- 
sion, and the question whether he had written anything 
else worthy to be compared with that wonderful poem, 
which for a considerable time was attributed to Longfellow. 

** Via Solitairia’’ was written by O. M. Conover, 
LL.D., long connected with the University of Wisconsin. 
His full name-was Obadiah Milton Conover, and he was 
a native of Dayton, Ohio. His ancestors were from 
Holland, and settled in New Jersey, where Professor 
Conover’s father was born. O.M. Conover was of the 
eighth generation in lineal descent from Wolfert Gerret- 
sen Van Couenhoven, who came to this country in 1630, 
and whose son was one of the Board of Nine Men se- 
lected by the colony to be a check upon the high-handed 
proceedings of that imperious governor, Peter Stuyvesant. 

Professor Conover was graduated from Princeton 
College in 1844, and after teaching for awhile he studied 
law in the office of the firm of Schenck & Conover, the 
first named being General Robert Schenck, and the junior 
partner Professor Conover’s elder brother. 

Determining to enter the ministry, he repaired to 
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Princeton Theological Seminary, and was graduated 
therefrom in 1849. For a few months after that he 
edited the Northwestern Journal, an educational and lit- 
erary monthly at Madison. In 1850 he became an in- 
structor in the University of Wisconsin, being appointed 
Professor of the Ancient Languages and Literature, filling 
the position until 1858. The next year he was admitted 
to the bar, and five years later became reporter of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, holding this position for 
twenty years, until his death in 1884. For-eleven years 
of the time he was librarian of the State Library. 

In 1849 he was married, and after fifteen years, 
during which time three children were born, he was be- 
reaved of his wife. 


‘* She who gave the world its beauty 
Was in her grave.’’ 

Out of this trial sprang the poem, ‘‘ Via Solitaria.’’ 
It was written in the early summer of 1863, and was 
published in the /ndependent over the initials ‘‘ O. M. C.,”’ 
dated June, Madison, Wis., and was republished in 
Littell’ s Living Age, October 10, 1863. On April 13, 
1882, the /ndependent again published it as ‘‘an unpub 
lished poem of Henry W. Longfellow.’’ It was sent to 
that paper by Dr. H. M. Goodwin, of Olivet College, 
Michigan, having been placed in his hands by a friend 
who had found it among Lonfellow’s papers. Dr. Good- 
win afterward did everything in his power to correct the 
mistake, but the poem has frequently been reprinted and 
attributed to Longfellow. The /ndependent's correction 


was not as conspicuous as its erroneous publication, and 
therefore many failed to see it. 

In 1882 Dr. Conover resolved to take a year or two 
of rest, and arrangements were made by which his place 
as reporter of the Supreme Court was to be supplied dur- 


ing his absence by his son. He traveled in Greece and 
other parts of Europe, a part of the time in company with 
Professor Sayce, of Oxford, and spent a long time in 
Berlin ; but on April 29, 1884, he died in London. His 
funeral, at Madison, Wis., was an extraordinary occasion, 
the judges of the Supreme Court and the representatives 
of the university faculty and of the State Historical So- 
ciety, to which he had sustained an official relation from 
the time of its incorporation, being present. On June 3, 
1884, the State Historical Society devoted a session to his 
memory, and part of the proceedings was the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Richards, pastor of the Congregational Church 
of which Dr. Conover had been one of the deacons, and 
Chief Justice Cole, of Wisconsin, to prepare memorial 
papers ; and from these documents we have derived most 
of the facts herein stated. 

From Frederick K. Conover, the son and successor of 
Dr. Conover, we have secured a copy of ‘‘ Via Solitaria ’’ 
which was prepared for private circulation by his father, 
and contains his autograph at the close of an introductory 
note stating that ‘‘ Via Solitaria’’ had been recently 
published and widely diffused in a rather incorrect form. 
This is the true version thus prepared : 


VIA SOLITARIA. 


Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with his own ; 
O friends, [ ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 


No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though wooed by loving airs of June ; 
O birds, your sweet and piping voices 
Are out of tune. 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray ; 
In vain the evening’s starry marches 
And sunlit day ; 











In vain your beauty, summer flowers ; 

Ye cannot greet those cordial eyes ; 

They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 


The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the sheath ; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 
And that is— Death. 


Yet well I know the voice of duty, 
And therefore life and health must crave, 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 


I live, O lost one! for the living 
Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait until, with glad thanksgiving, 
I shall be free. 


For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveler stands— 
One absent long from home and nation, 
In other lands— 


And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home. 


For death shall bring another mating ;— 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb, 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until I come. 


In yonder fields are children playing, 
And there—O vision of delight !— 
I see a child and mother straying 
In robes of white 


Thou, then, the longing heart that breakest, 
Stealing its treasures one by one, 
I'll call thee blessed when thou makest 
The parted—one. 


Believing it impossible that one who could write such 
a poem should have written nothing else, we asked Mr. 
Conover if he knew of anything of his father’s of similar 
elevation of style and spirit, and were informed that as 
he passed out of the deepest shadows of his bereavement, 
in the following year—1864—he composed another poem, 
entitled ‘*Reconciliation,’’ of which Mr. Conover 
courteously furnished us a copy. 

Dr. Richards in his memorial paper thus speaks of 
the fact that he wrote so little: ‘* It was a matter of re- 
gret to Dr. Conover’s friends that he did not employ 
himself more in literary production, for which his wide 
and varied culture, his vigorous intellect, and his rare 
felicity of expression, peculiarly fitted him. But the 
engrossing work of his legal publications taxed his powers 
to the utmost, aad beyond some occasional addresses 
while in the university, and some fugitive poems and 
essays, he did little in this line. His literary knowledge 
and judgment, however, were the constant reliance of 
his friends.’’ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 50.—TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1896. 
CONFORMITY. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Be not fashioned according to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God.—Romans 12: 2. 


Scripture reading : Romans 12. 
TEACHING. 

For a full understanding of Paul’s position as to our 
relation with the world, we must take the warning 
against conformity as given in the Golden Text, in con- 
junction with his statement in favor of conformity, as 
expressed in his first letter to the Corinthians (g: 20-22) : 
‘‘And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain 





a 


the Jews ; to them that are under the law, as under the 
law . 3 to them that are without law, as without 
law : to the weak became I as weak 

I am made all things to all men that I might by all means 
save some. 

A lesson of these apparently opposing ideas is the 
constant necessity of illumination from within when we 
wish to apply the language of others to our own lives. 
We must depend on our own enlightened judgment as to 
our conformity or non-conformity. We should equally 
avoid a weak yielding to others and an obstinate persist- 
ence in our own ways. If a question of right and wrong 
is involved in which our minds are clear, we may not be 
‘‘fashioned according to the world’’—our firmness 
should set an example of consistent devotion to duty. On 
the other hand, if any mere peculiarity shall ‘‘ cause a 
brother to offend ’’ or shall in any way stand across the 
path of any useful and effective influence, we should be- 
come as Jews or Gentiles, as rich or poor, as cultured or 
uncultured, that by all means we may savesome. There 
is some tendency among us to have pride in being ‘‘a 
peculiar people,’’—in our ‘‘ separateness.’’ Peculiarity 
and separateness are by no means desirable. They are 
misfortunes if they follow necessarily from the consistent 
following of principle ; but they are serious faults if they 
are continued when the meaning has gone out of them. 
Their tendency is always to shut us off from those around 
about us whom it is our duty to help. Every Christian is 
a missionary—a Messiah—a ‘‘ man sent from God’’ to 
all with whom he comes in contact; and in so far as he 
withdraws from them or raises artificial barriers against 
them he neglects his duty. 

There comes in the life of each child a period when 
a recognition of his own separate identity dawns upon 
him; so, also, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, there 
comes a perception of social and religious relations and 
duties. This stage, like the preceding one, is in some 
sense a crisis in life. The perception of a spiritual life 
may be ignored and by degrees forgotten as one 
becomes wholly absorbed in business, in social pleasure, 
in intellectual pursuits, and thus fashioned according to 
the world. To these also comes the warning against 
conformity: ‘‘ Be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your minds, that ye may prove what is the good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God.’’ Better a rounded 
and complete life developed in all possible ways with the 
soul’s eyes opened Godward than all the so-called successes 
the world can offer. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The law of the Old Testament required the Jews to 
choose the first fruits of the season and the finest of the 
flocks for their sacrifices to God. The idea involved was 
partly one of propitiation, partly that the best was due 
to the Creator of all. Gradually there came a change, 
a growth, in the minds of men, and Jesus came to teach 
that their God was not an angry God to be propitiated, 
but a kind and loving God, a father, to whom the accept- 
able sacrifice was the highest possible use of the gifts 
given by him, in like manner as to the earthly parent 
the most acceptable thing is the fullest development of 
his child. This is the ‘‘ reasonable service’’ [Romans 
12: 1] which Paul emphasizes in the chapter for to-day’s 
lesson. He does not mean, as it has frequently been in- 
terpreted, that men should isolate themselves or inflict 
pain and mutilation on their bodies, etc., but, as the 
original Greek word used implies ‘‘ that which is mental, 
or pertaining to reason,’’ he means that the ‘‘ reasonable 
service’’ pertains to the mind, is spiritual. One author- 
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ity emacs this sheen ** your spiritual ministry,’ nd 
the Syriac version renders it, ‘* by a rational ielaloney.” 

One of the most helpful thoughts for our a ialien| 
use in this lesson,—and so applicable is it to human na 
ture in all ages, that we might easily imagine this message 
of Paul as written to the dwellers in one of our modern 
cities,—is that we are to do no more than live up to the 
best that is#z us. Our gifts may be small, but we are to 
live them well. That is our first concern. We are not 
to blame our neighbor because he does not cherish his 
gift ; our duty is to do the bidding of God to us faith. 
fully, thereby helping our neighbor, for we may find this 
a part of our gift. [John 21: 21, 22 ] 

‘« Communicating to tl? necessities of the saints.’’ 
‘« This means that they sho, 1 regard their property as so 
far common as to supply the wants of others. In the 
earliest times of the Church, Christians had all things in 
common (Acts 2: 44), and felt themselves bound to 
meet all the wants of their brethren. One of the most 
striking effects of Christianity was to loosen their grasp 
on property, and dispose them to impart liberally to those 
who had need. The direction here does not mean that 
they should literally have all things in common, but that 
they should be liberal.’’ ‘‘ Saints’’ may be understood 
to be Christians. In the time of the Apostles, Christians 
had reason to expect little compassion from the world, so 
Paul enjoined that they have a care for each other, in no 
wise meaning that their liberality was to cease there, but 
that such care was their particular charge. 

This chapter teaches the noblest sentiments of the 
Christian religion, peace on earth, and good will toward 
men. 


PRIMARY CLASSES IN FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Paper prepared for the Washington First-day School, Eleventh 
month 15, by Joe Anna Ross, of Baltimore. 
In order to accomplish good results from the primary 
classes in our First-day schools, it is necessary to interest 
the children so that they will enjoy coming. They must 
be made to feel that they are welcome,—that the First- 
day school needs their smiles and baby talk, their little 
texts and graciously given pennies,—in fact, that there 
really couldn’t be a successful First-day school without 
them. They must also be made to realize that, as every 
child needs to attend day school in order to train his 
mind, so little boys and girls need the First-day school 
to train their souls in paths of goodness, truth, and 
purity. 

When children are once convinced that they cannot 
only be helped, but that they themselves can help others 
by attending First-day school, they are then in a recep- 
tive state for the feeling of responsibility,—eAa¢ they 
must do to help. The discipline for little ones just from 
the arms of loving parents requires much tact, but a care- 
ful use of the word ‘‘ Do’’ goes much farther in accom- 
plishing the desired results than a careless and constantly 
increasing use of ‘‘ Don’t.’’ Activity is the natural state 
of happy childhood, and that teacher or superintendent 
is wise who can direct this activity in proper channels. 
It seems only fair to the children that they should be 
made to understand just what is required of them and 
why. Of course, the requirements made of a primary 
class in a First day school must be left largely to the dis- 
cretion of the individual teacher, since much depends on 
the age and personality of the pupils. One little class of 
ten pupils, between the ages of seven and nine, took 
great pleasure in helping their teacher construct the fol- 
lowing table, concerning ‘‘The Ten Things that We 
Must Try to do for the First-day School ’’ : 
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. Learn the Golden Texts at home. 

. Come early to First-day school. 

. Be kind to every one. 

. Move quietly. 

. Say the texts so that every one may hear them. 
. Tell about the last lesson. 

. Listen to the new lesson. 

8. Pay careful attention to any one who is addressing 
the school. 

g. Try to think happy thoughts when no one is 
speaking. 

10. Goto meeting, if possible. 

With regard to the lesson itself, it has been my ex- 
perience that of all stories, an interestingly told Bible 
narrative is most enjoyed, even by the tiniest child who 
attends First-day school. The development of a race re- 
sembles that of a child, and the moral and spiritual les- 
sons evolved by the Hebrew fathers, centuries ago, for 
the improvement of their race in its spiritual infancy are 
well suited to the spiritual growth of nineteenth century 
children among the Society of Friends. Of course, the 
choice of these stories and their adaptability to the 
children’s needs must be left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual teacher. There are, unquestionably, myriads of 
beautiful stories without the covers of the Bible which are 
equally well suited to the inculcation of spiritual truths 
in young minds. But if we expect our young people in 
the Society of Friends to be able to discuss intelligently 
with members of other religious denominations, questions 
concerning the nature, authenticity, and value of the 
3ible, we must see to it that, from their very infancy, our 
children are trained to become familiar with the books as 
interpreted by the best light of the Higher Criticism of 
modern times. We must also be very sure that our teach- 
ers are well grounded in the fundamental principles of 
Quakerism, and that all interpretations of religious truths 
are made in a broad and unorthodox manner. There 
must be left no elements of doubt as to how Friends 
interpret the Bible. 

Personally, I firmly believe that certain parts of the 
Bible may be taught to the youngest child, in accord- 
ance with the authority of the Higher Criticism. Chil- 
dren like to associate the past with the present. They 
listen eagerly when told, for instance, that the books of 
Judges, Kings, etc., are histories of the Hebrew people 
of old, somewhat like our histories of the United States 
or of England ; or that the Psalms are the hymns that 
the Hebrews used to sing when they worshiped the 
Heavenly Father. I find that no interest is lost in the 
story of The Flood when children are told that the waters 
probably did not flow over the whole world, as people 
used to think, but only over a very small portion of it, 
and that to-day the river Nile overflows its banks, at cer- 
tain intervals, just as it did when Noah and his family 
are said to have built their ark. Quite as much interest 
is taken by the children in learning the scientific reason 
for the dividing of the Red Sea waters as if the little ones 
had been led to believe that God made use of a special 
miracle for the salvation of the Israelites and for the de- 
struction of their enemies. An opportunity is thus af- 
forded for a lesson on the universal love of the Heavenly 
Father for every living creature, and for still another 
lesson on the subject of every-day miracles,—the wonder- 
ful laws which the All-creating Power has provided for 
the success and happiness of those who learn and obey 
these laws. 

Children are also much interested in noticing what a 
graphic way of expressing themselves the Hebrews had. 
When the Bible says, ‘‘ The Lord spoke unto Moses,’’ or 
‘« The Lord called unto Eli,’’ we Friends think it means 








that the Heavenly Father whispered in Moses’s heart ; or 
Moses heard the still, small voice within, or Eli was im 
pressed to do so and so. 

The personal element enters more largely into one’s 
relations with children than with other people. Sincer- 
ity and kindness are indispensable qualities for a First-day 
school teacher. One must fee/ for the children and try 
to make them realize that they have one’s sympathy. It 
would seem a practicable impossibility for a First-day 
school teacher to accomplish any really good results with 
a class that is not fond of her and willing to try to please 
her. The drawing of the little chairs close to hers in the 
class-room, an occasional visit from her to their homes, 
a little note to the sick, a bit of praise for attendance on 
a stormy day, and an ever-cheerful welcome for all, will 
do much to endear a teacher to her little scholars. 

‘* So many little ones to teach 
The better way ; 


So many little feet to guide 
Upward each day. 


‘So many little hearts to help 
Keep pure from sin ; 
So many little, precious souls 
For Christ to win. 


‘*Oh, teacher, weary not ; your task 
Angels might do, 
And falter not nor faint, your strength 
God will renew. 


“ Watch o’er the little flock and guard 
With loving care, 
‘ For these are mine, God saith, yea, these 
My jewels are.’ ” 
105 Waverly Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 


HAWTHORNE’S RESERVE. 


ALL the testimony in regard to Hawthorne is that he was 
not only shy, but very reserved. Frank Preston Stearns 
says that on the occasion of Hawthorne’s last visit to the 
Isles of Shoals, in company with his friend, ex-President 
Pierce, there was also a party of New Hampshire business 
men, who tried to make his acquaintance, but without 
much success. Their after-comments were very amusing. 

‘« Nathaniel Hawthorne is a very reserved man,’’ said 
one. ‘* There’s Franklin Pierce, he’s been President of 
the United States, yet any one could go up and speak to 
him. We found Hawthorne very different.’’ 

This conversation was repeated to Hawthorne’s ac- 
quaintances at the Shoals, and the poet Whittier was 
among those who laughed heartily. 

‘¢ Reserved is no word for it,’’ said Mrs. Thaxter ; 
and Whittier added, in words which not only seemed to 
describe the case, but were in themselves epigrammatic : 

‘* Hawthorne was a strange puzzle. I never felt quite 
sure whether I knew him or not. He never seemed to 
be doing anything, and yet he never liked to be disturbed 
at it.’’— Youth's Companion. 


To-pay is, for all that we know, the opportunity and 


occasion of our lives. On what we do or say to-day may 
depend the success and completeness of our life struggle. 
It is for us, therefore, to use every moment of to-day as 
if our very eternity were dependent on our words and 
deeds. — 7rumbull. 


CHARACTER is the dominant note in the true preach- 
ing of the faith. It is the power behind the word, 
behind the life, bringing all knowledge into true relations 
and due subordination. — Congregationalist. 


Nor the cry, but the flight of the wild duck, leads the 
flock to fly and follow.— Chinese Proverb. 
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FIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROGRESS. 


In the Atlantic Monthly (for Tenth month), President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, contributes an interesting 
and notable article,—it being an address delivered at 
Chautauqua in the Eighth month,—in which he describes 
five great contributions which this country has made to 
the civilization of the world. 

The first, and the most important contribution, in the 
estimation of President Eliot, is that which our republic 
has made toward the establishment of international peace. 
We have advanced not in theory merely but in practice, 
toward the abandonment of war and the substitution of 
reasonable and arbitrative means to settle disputes. Omit- 
ting our Indian troubles, and the brief contest a century 
ago with the corsairs of northern Africa, we have had but 
four and a half years of foreign war since 1789, while we 
have been a party to forty-seven arbitrations, ‘‘ being 
more than half of all that have taken place in the modern 
world.”’ 

The second eminent contribution, says President 
Eliot, is our ‘‘ thorough acceptance in theory and prac- 
tice of the widest religious toleration.’’ He dwells on 
this at length. There has been no State church. Each 
religious organization has contained elements of indi- 
vidual independence and self-reliance. It came about 
that no one ecclesiastical organization ever obtained a 
wide and oppressive control, and ‘* the Church as a whole 
has not been an effective opponent of any form of human 
rights. No splendid architectural exhibitions of church 
power have interested or overawed the population. On 
the contrary, there has prevailed in general a great sim- 
plicity in public worship until very recent years.’’ 

‘* In the United States,’’ he says, ‘‘ the great princi- 
ple of religious toleration is better understood and more 
firmly established than in any other nation of the earth. 
It is not only embodied in legislation, but also com- 
pletely recognized in the habits and customs of good so- 
ciety. Elsewhere it may be a long road from legal to 
social recognition of religious liberty, as the example of 
England shows. This recognition alone would mean to 
any competent student of history that the United States 
had made an unexampled contribution to the reconcilia- 
tion of just governmental power with just freedom for the 
individual, inasmuch as the partial establishment of re- 
ligious toleration has been the main work of civilization 
during the past four centuries.’’ 

The extension of the right of suffrage, our third con- 
tribution, President Eliot regards as a great step in the 
movement towards the supreme good in government,— 








toward the goal of perfected democracy. If it has its 
difficulties, so has freedom of the will for the individual, 
—an atmosphere in which, though evil may grow, virtue 
finds its only opportunity of growth. To have the suffrage 
generally enjoyed, (by men, he means, of course), is 
blessing of enormous importance to the people. ‘‘ Nothing 
can be more striking,’’ he declares, ‘‘ than the contrast 
between the mental condition of our average American, 
belonging to the laborious classes, but conscious that he 
can rise to the top of the social scale, and that of a 
European mechanic, peasant, or tradesman, who knows 
that he cannot rise out of his class, and is content with 
his hereditary classification.’’ 

The large welcome we have given to people of other 
countries President Eliot rejoices over. 
contribution. 


It makes a fourth 
He points out that the process of assimila- 
ting diverse foreign elements did not begin in our own 
century, but in the last one. He particularly refers to the 
many nationalities and religions which were united under 
William Penn, in the formation of what is now this 
Commonwealth. By receiving and assimilating such a 
mass of people the United States has shown ‘ that people 
belonging to a great variety of races or nations are, 
under favorable circumstances, fit for political freedom.’’ 
In other words that, after all, human nature has more re- 
semblances than differences, and that Paul was right, in 
saying at Athens, that the Creator had fashioned all men 
of one blood, the world over. 

Finally, President Eliot thinks that we have made a 
great contribution to the welfare of the world in the 
object lesson we afford of a diffused well-being among 
our people. This has encouraged other peoples and given 
them new hope. The five contributions, he believes, 
‘« will ever be held in the grateful remembrance of man- 
kind.’’ It is for true patriots, he concludes, to insist on 
the maintenance of these historic perpen: and Pye. 


BIRTHS. 
BAILY.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 12, 1896, to Jo- 
seph J. and Anna E, Baily, a son, who is named Joseph Carlton. 


JACKSON.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Eleventh month 21, 1896, to 
John and Jennie E. Jackson, a son, who is named Herbert Worth. 


PALMER. —At Geiger's Mills, Berks Co., Pa., Eleventh month 


20, 1896, to Joseph P. and Margaret R. Palmer, a son, who is named 
Allen Grubb. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMPSON—RICHARDS.—Eleventh month 25, 1896, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Isaac and Ruth Richards, near 
Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa., by the order of Friends, and under 
care of New Garden Monthly Meeting, J. Howard Thompson, of 
New Garden, Pa., and Hannah S. Richards. 


DEATHS. 


BARNES.—At 206 E. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Eleventh 


month 11, 1896, William J., husband of Ruth Anna Barnes, in the 
57th year of his age. 


BASSETT.—At Salem, N. J., on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 25, 
Phebe, widow of Maurice H. Bassett, aged 65 years ; an attender of 
Friends’ Meeting. 


BAYNES.—At his home near Salem, Indiana, Eleventh month 


16, 1896, Beezon Baynes, in his 79th year ; an esteemed member of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting. 
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[He was the youngest son of James and Elizabeth Priestman 
Baynes, of Yorkshire, England, and was born there in 1818. in 1822, 
with their family, they removed to this country, as James's brother, 
John Beezon Baynes, had already done. 

Beezon’s wife’s death occurred Third month 13, of the present year, 
and since that event his health rapidly failed. They were married in 
1840, and in 1855 removed from Gwynedd, (in Montgomery Co., Pa.), 
to Indiana. His close was attended by severe physical suffering, but 
he has, we may fully believe, now found rest and peace. ] 

MARTIN.—In Marlborough, Chester Co, Pa., on Eleventh month 
24, 1896, Anna W. Martin, wife of S. Hadley Martin, and daughter 
of the late Bailey C. and Hanna S. Eastburn. 


NEWLIN.—at Brandywine Summit, Delaware Co., Pa., Ninth 
month 28, 1896, Beulah G. Newlin, in her 76th year, widow of the 
late John H, Newlin ; a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 


PAIST.—At the residence of her nephew, Henry Y. Pickering, 
near Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa., after three days’ illness, on the 28th 
of Eleventh month, 1896, Rachel Paist, in the 95th year of her age, 
she being the oldest member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Friends’ graveyard at Newtown, on the 2d of Twelfth 
month. 


RUSSELL.—At the residence of her brother, Henry C. Russell, 
West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 27, 1896, Elizabeth Russell, 
formerly of Dublin, Ireland, aged 67 years; a minister of the North- 
ern District, Philadelphia, of the other body of Friends, 





MARY L. JONES. 


On the 5th of the Eleventh month, at the advanced age of 88 years, 
Mary L. Jones, of Gwynedd, widow of Lewis Jones; an esteemed 
member of the Society of Friends, passed from a peaceful earthly sleep 
into a spiritual and eternal rest. Beautiful in its simplicity and en- 
tirety, her long and well spent life was fraught with good deeds made 
manifest to her many friends. Her hospitality and good cheer, which 
was extended to one and all within the wide range of her acquaint- 
ance, knew no bounds. Her charity no check, save only the limited 
means at her command, 

Those who were so fortunate as to know and feel the influence of 
her genial nature, can but desire in all safety to follow in the light of 
her footsteps. 

‘* In the way of righteousness is life ; and in the pathway thereof 
there is no death.” mb. FP. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Middletown meet- 
ing house, (Langhorne) on Fifth-day, the 26th ult. There 
was a large attendance, and an interesting meeting. A 
report in the Znterprise, Newtown, says: 

‘¢ The meeting was very slow in gathering and it was 
probably an hour and a half after the appointed time for 
the meeting when the last belated worshipers reached the 
mceting-house. A considerable majority of those in 
attendance were women, some of whom had to find 
accommodations on the men’s side of the house. The 
meeting for worship lasted for about two hours. The 
principal sermons were by David Newport, of Willow 
Grove, and Isaac H. Hillborn, of Philadelphia. Other 
speakers were Elizabeth Lloyd, T. Ellwood Longshore, 
and Walter Laing. Robert Barnes and Allen Flitcraft 
appeared in supplication. 

‘On opening the business meeting it was found that 
all the representatives appointed to attend were present 
but five. A minute for Robert and Esther H. Barnes, 
ministers in attendance from Purchase Monthly Meeting, 
New York, was read and minuted. Considerable time 
was occupied in reading and considering the report of 
the committee to consider the advisability of establishing 
a home for indigent and infirm Friends. The report 
favored renting a house and opening a home in a small 
way as soon as the sum of $1,000 could be raised by vol- 
untary contributions. Two monthly meetings had been 
canvassed and $350 were pledged. The committee was 
continued with authority to raise the required $1,000, 
rent a house suitably located, and open a home to be 
conducted in a manner consistent with Friends’ princi- 











ples and testimonies. Another meeting of the commit- 
tee is to be held at Wrightstown meeting-house on the 
afternoon of Twelfth month 9. Mark P. Rich and Mary 
R. Watson were appointed clerk and assistant clerk, 
respectively, of the quarterly meeting for another year. 
It was after two o’clock when the business of the meet- 
ing was concluded.’’ 

MEETING-HOUSE AT HUNTINGTON, INDIANA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND‘ JOURNAL: . %*x.8 a 

No one having sent you word of the change of place 
of the holding of Maple Grove meeting, Indiana, I 
thought best to do so. 

Most of the families of Friends having removed from 
the settlement of Maple Grove to the city of Huntington, 
they thought it best to hold our meetings hereafter in 
Huntington. We therefore made arrangements with the 
principal of the Huntington Business University to use 
his rooms on First-days until we can raise enough money 
to build a meeting-house. The Friends of this meeting 
not being able alone to build one, we therefore have to 
trust to the generosity of the Friends of other meetings 
to help us. The probable cost of it will be about $3,500 
or $4,000. 

Any one feeling enough interest in us to give us a lift 
can remit to Joseph E. Moore, S. C. Mason, or James P. 
Plummer, members of the building committee, and it will 
be thankfully received, and promptly receipted for. 

We held our first meeting in Huntington on the 15th 
inst., with 75 persons present, most all members. 

James P. PLUMMER. 
130 West Matilda street, Huntington, Ind. 





New York Monthly Meeting will be held at 2 o’clock, 
on Seventh-day, Twelfth month 5, Supper will be pro- 
vided at six o’clock, and in the evening a meeting will be 
held under the care of the Philanthropic Committee, at 
which the subject of ‘‘ The Present Condition of the 
Colored People’’ will be presented. 





We call attention to the appointments announced 
elsewhere, under the heading ‘‘ Notices,’’ by the Visiting 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 





The Visiting Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
have appointed the following visits by members of tke 
committee, in Twelfth month: 6th, Forest Meeting ; 
13th, Little Falls; 20th, Gunpowder; 27th, Aisquith 
Street, Baltimore. 





The united First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia during this month will be held at Fourth and Green 
streets, at 7 30 o’clock. It is very desirable that Friends 
should manifest an interest by attending them. 


A Suspicrous LOOKING G ANGEL. ..—Dominie H. was one 
of the old-time circuit riders, whose rough exterior and 
somewhat non-society ways often obscured his real good- 
ness of heart. One day he was caught in a shower in 
Illinois, and, going to a rude cabin near by, he knocked 
at the door. A sharp-looking old dame answered his 
summons. He asked for shelter. ‘‘ I don’t know you,’’ 
she replied suspiciously. ‘* Remember the Scriptures,’’ 
said the dominie, ‘‘ ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strang- 
ers, for thereby some have entertained angels unawares.’ ’’ 
‘* You needn’t say that,’’ quickly replied the other ; ‘‘ no 
angel would come down here with a big quid of tobacco 
in his mouth.’’ She shut the door in his face, leaving 


the good man to the mercy of the rain and his own re- 
flections.—S¢. Louts Advocate. 
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THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GATES AJAR.’’ 


Some of the best of recent additions to our stock of lit- 
erature have been the biographies and autobiographies of 
women. In the latter list that of Frances Power Cobbe 
is a notable example. We have now a volume of modest 
dimensions,' the autobiography, lightly and broadly 
sketched, of one of our most distinguished living women 
of letters, the author of two or more remarkable books, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,—-or remembering her married 
name, Phelps-Ward. It is a charming little volume, with 
a number of portraits and views of the homes of persons 
described, and will be read, there is no doubt, with plea- 
sure by a wide circle. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward comes of a literary 
stock. Her grandfather was Prof. Moses Stuart, author 
of a long list of books, mostly theological or expository, 
—a library indeed of the New England orthodox Con- 
gregationalism. For thirty-nine years, 1809 to 1848, he 
was professor of ‘‘ sacred literature’’ in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass., and his power as a refiner 
of doctrines is felt there to this day, though in the earnest 
controversy over the teaching at the Seminary, by Prof. 
Smyth and his associates, a few years ago, it appeared 
that the old views were no longer supreme. Moses 
Stuart’s daughter Elizabeth in 1842 married Austin 
Phelps, a Congregational minister, who in 1848 became 
professor of ‘‘ sacred rhetoric ’’ at Andover, and there, 
in the midst of the theological and ministerial surround- 
ings of the place, the daughter, now Mrs. Phelps- Ward, 
was born in 1844. Her father, Prof. Phelps, was the 
author of a number of books of merit, his principal one 
being ‘‘ The Still Hour,’’ of which his daughter says in 
this volume that it is yet read, and that ‘‘there are 
enough who remember how widely the book has been 
known and loved on both sides of the ocean.’’ And not 
only her grandfather and father, but her mother also, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


belonged to the literary guild. 
the elder, was a writer of distinction in her peculiar 


field. Her ‘‘ Sunday-school books’’ were widely read. 
The most famous one, ‘‘ The Sunny Side,’’ published in 
1851,—after being rejected by several publishers,—sold 
100,000 copies, and was reprinted abroad. Her daugh- 
ter says: *‘I] can remember no time when I did not 
understand that my mother must write books because 
people would have and read them ; but I cannot remem- 
ber one hour in which her children needed her and did 
not find her. My first distinct vision gives her 
by the nursery lamp, reading to us her own stories, writ- 
ten for ourselves, never meant to go beyond that little 
public of two, and illustrated in colored crayons by her 
own pencil. For her gift in this direction was of an 
original quality, and had she not been a writer she must 
have achieved something as an artist.’’ 

In such an atmosphere the daughter,—though bereft 
of her mother while she was yet a child,—began to write 
early. She wrote, she says, a story of the war which was 
printed in Harper's Magazine in the first month of 1864, 
when she was not much past nineteen, and then, her 
success encouraging her, she wrote ‘‘ quite steadily.’’ 
She tells us, however : ‘‘ It may bea humiliating fact, but 
it is the truth, that had my first story been refused, or even 
the second or the third, I should have written no more.”’ 

The most famous of Mrs. Phelps Ward’s books is 
‘« The Gates Ajar.’’ She tells in these recollections the 
history of its evolution. ‘* Its publication bears the date 
of 1869, but I am told the exact time was in 1868 ; since 
publications sometimes give to an autumn book the date 

1 Chapters from a Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Pp. 280. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
hrough J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 


Illustrated. 
(Received 
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of the coming year. My impressions are that it may 
have been towards the close of 1864 that the work 
began.’’ It came, she further explains, out of the deep 
and painful impressions of the war. ‘‘ Into that great 
world of woe my little book stole forth, trembling. 
Every sentence had received the best attention which it 
was in the power of my inexperience and youth to give. 
I wrote and rewrote. The book was revised so many 
times that I could have said it by heart. The process of 
forming and writing ‘The Gates Ajar’ lasted, I think, 
nearly two years.’’ When done at last, it went to 
Ticknor and Fields, Boston, offered them for publication. 
But its fate ‘‘ hung upon a delicate thread. It was two 
years from the time the story went to its publishers before 
it appeared between covers.’’ Its success then was im- 
mediate ; ‘‘ one morning not many weeks after its publi- 
cation, I received a letter from Mr. James T. Fields. 
‘ Your book is running grandly,’ so he wrote. ‘It has 
already reached a sale of four thousand copies. We take 
pleasure in sending you’—He enclosed a check for six 
hundred dollars, the largest sum on which I had ever set 
my startled eye.’ We only need add to this that ‘* The 
Gates Ajar’’ achieved foreign as well as American popu- 
larity ; its sale in this country has been below 100,000, 
but in England it has been greater than here. It has 
been translated into four or more European languages. 

Mrs. Phelps-Ward gives as her recollections of three 
of ‘* our great pentarchy of poets.’’ Lowell, she says— 
and this seems rather odd—she never met, Emerson she 
knew only very slightly, but with Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Holmes she had acquaintance. ‘* Mr. Longfellow 
came but once to my home in Gloucester Harbor ; but on 
that occasion I had the special pleasure of pointing out 
to him the reef of ‘ Norman’s Woe’; which though he 
had wrecked the schooner Hesperus and broken half our 
hearts upon it, he had singularly enough never seen (I 
think he said) before.’’ 

The allusion to Longfellow gives, however, but aslight 
idea of her extended and sympathetic mention of him. 
‘« He remains in my thought as one of the gentlest men 
whom I ever knew. There was a certain innate serenity, 
quite apart from the quality of his manner; a manner 
which had the repose of something that it seems almost 
underbred to call the finest breeding, because it went 
beyond and below and above that.’’ And she adds that 
‘his endowment of personal culture was so generous as 
to give one in contact with it the keenest delight.’’ 

She speaks most kindly of Whittier, and describes a 
visit made with him, one dull, cold day, to Longfellow. 
Whittier, as they rode, ‘‘ was at his brightest full 
of good stories, and good appreciation of them; more 
than usually cheerful, and inclined to talk happily. We 
drove up to Longfellow’s door; there seemed an unusual 
silence about the calm and gentle place. Mr. Whittier 
went on alone and rang the bell. It was our purpose to 
remain in the carriage, I think, leaving the two poets to 
themselves undisturbed by our smaller personalities. We 
were, therefore, astonished to see Mr. Whittier returning 
inamoment. He ran down the steps and sprang in with 
excitement, hitting his tall hat, I remember, on the car- 
riage door, and entirely unconscious that he had done 
so. He was more agitated than I had ever seen him. 

«« « Longfellow is sick !’ he cried, ‘ very sick! They 
are very anxious.’ He leaned back on the carriage 
cushions, much perturbed. ‘It is a long time since I 
have seen him!’ he said drearily. His agitation re- 
mained. The drive back to Boston was a gloomy one. 
His vivacity was quite extinguished. He scarcely spoke to 
either of us all the way; but stared solemnly out of the 
window with eyes that seemed to see nothing nearer than 
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the world to which his great friend was called. Every one 
who knew him can understand what his wonderful eyes 
must have been to look upon at suchatime. We rode 
home, and he went at once to his room ; where his host- 
ess always decreed that he should be sheltered from all 
possible intrusion. Longfellow died, if I am correct 
about it, two days after. To this day I seem to see him 
passing on, through the seer’s look in Whittier’s eyes. 

‘«*Tt was a disappointment,’ he wrote, ‘ not to be 
able to see Longfellow then, and much more after his 
death ; but I am glad I went on that last Sabbath, and 
that thee was with me. Ah, well ! as Wordsworth 
asked, after commemorating the friends who had left 
him: ‘* Who next shall fall and disappear?’’ I await 
the answer with awe and solemnity, and yet with unshaken 
trust in the mercy of the All- Merciful.’ 

‘« Whittier was a shy and 
scanty visitor; and a new 
interior was an insurmounta- 
ble trouble to him in his later 
years. I think he cultivated 
in himself a kind of chronic 
expectation of sometime ful- 
filling his conditional prom- 
ise to come and see me ; but 
in point of fact he never did. 
Isaw him at the houses of 
one or two old friends in 
town, where he had acquired 
a habit of flitting in and out ; 
or else at his own home. 
And he wrote, when he 
could. Sometimes long si- 
lence fell between the letters. 
Sometimes they succeeded 
each other quickly. This 
was as it happened. To me, 
my broken acquaintance with 
him was one of the inspira- 
tions of my life. 

‘“«He was full of frolic, 
in a gentle way ; no one of 
the world’s people ever had 
a keener sense of humor. 
From every interview with 
him one carried away a good 
story, or a sense of having 
had a good time; he never 
darkened the day, or 
shadowed the heart. He in- 
spirited. He invigorated. <I 


Co., Boston. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
( PHELPS- WARD. ) 
From ‘‘ Chapters From a Life,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 





DR. WATSON’S ‘* LIFE CREED.”’ 

To the Editor of the [New York] Tribune. 

Str: The public seems to be absolutely agreed as to Dr. 
John Watson’s power in touching the deepest springs of 
our common human nature. Americans are never satis- 
fied to have any power wasted. Some are, therefore, 
considering whether this writer, who melts all hearts, 
cannot be utilized in causing them to flow together. It 
is thought that one brief passage in his book, ‘‘ The 
Mind of the Master,’’ can be made use of for this pur- 
pose. He there suggests a ‘‘ life creed’’ embodying the 
spirit of Christ’s teachings. He offers this not as a sub- 
stitute for the historic creeds, but as an interpretation of 
them. They aredoctrinal. This is ethical. It reads as 
follows : 

‘TI believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in 
the words of Jesus. I believe 
in the clean heart. I believe 
in the service of love. I be- 
lieve in the unworldly life. 
I believe in the Beatitudes. 
I promise to trust God and 
follow Christ, to forgive my 
enemies, and to seek after 
the righteousness of God.’’ 

This has been accepted as 
the creed of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity. 

Dr. Watson expects to fin- 
ish his lectures and return 
to England in a few weeks. 
It is proposed to take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to 
present to him, just before 
his departure, an address to 
the English-speaking peoples 
of the world, suggesting that 
this ‘‘life creed’’ be accepted 
as the symbol of a new era of 
peace, good will, and Chris- 
tian fellowship, a bond of 
union among all who belong 
to the land of Shakespeare, 
expressing their desire to 
stand heart to heart and 
shoulder to shoulder against 
every form of evil in the 
world, and in favor of every 
effort to promote the solidar- 
ity of the human race. 

All who are in favor of this 


like,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘the wise, Chinese proverb: ! plan are invited to do what they can to forward it, and 


‘* You cannot prevent the birds of sadness from flying 
over your head, but you may prevent them from stop- 
ping to build their nests in your hair!’’’ ’’ 

If our space permitted and we could forget that there 
is a copyright law, we might cite further interesting pages 
concerning Whittier. She is most kind to Dr. Holmes, 
whose life as a man enjoying city life on Beacon street 
was very unlike that of the hermit of Amesbury. Her 
book is indeed made especially valuable by these rem- 
iniscences of our great poets, and those which follow re- 
ferring to Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, and others. 


IF you could have your own way you would speedily 
ruin yourself and do great harm to all that stand in close 
relations to you.— American Friend. 


KEEP the tree alive and leaves and blossoms will come 
again.— The Christian Standard. 


to this end other papers are asked to copy this letter. 
Friends may help by speaking to friends, or getting lists 
of signers in addition to sending in their own names, 
which may be addressed to the organ of the Brotherhood, 
The Church Union, No. 18 Wall street, New York. 
THEODORE F. SEWARD, 

Secretary of the Brotherhood. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1896. 


It is excellent to say ‘‘ God of our fathers,’’ and to 
have one’s piety linked to the past ; but it is best to say 
‘my God,’’ and to possess a faith that is unassailable, 
because it has been won by our own hand and is part of 
our own soul.—/an Maclaren. 


Tuou oughtest to be nice, even to superstition, in 
keeping thy promises ; and, therefore, thou shouldst be 
equally cautious in making them.— Fuller. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PEACE SOCIETY MEETING. 
Tue thirtieth anniversary and donation day of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society was held at the rooms of the so- 
ciety, 500 Chestnut street (the old City Hall building, 
part of the Independence Hall block), on the 24th ult. 
It was an unusually interesting occasion. Dr. Sarah T. 
Rogers-Eavenson, who was in the chair, made the open- 
ing address. She said the work of peace has gone 
steadily on, and yet there is much todo. The children 
brought up in military tactics naturally incline to those 
matters. The injunction of Jesus was put away your 
swords and beat them into ploughshares. 

A letter was read from President-elect McKinley, who 
said : 

*« By a happy coincidence your letter was received on 
the day the announcement was made of a Board of Arbi- 
tration to settle a long pending dispute between our coun. 
try and Great Britain. This fact gives an emphasis to 
the greeting and good wishes of the Peace Union. Most 
certainly the citizens of the United States have a right to 
take pride in that their country is foremost in efforts 
toward arbitrating international disputes.”’ 

A letter sympathizing with the movement was read 
from Vice- President-elect Hobart. 

The annual report was read, showing encouraging 
progress in the movement. A number of persons spoke, 
including Sarah Hall, David Ferris, Lukens Webster, 
and others. 

Daniel Gibbons, representing the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, said the appeals 
to public sentiment and conscience must in time bear 
fruit. The Society of Friends, through six of its yearly 
meetings, has taken action in the direction of arbitration 
and peace. Military drill for children in the schools and 
churches should be discouraged. This recrudescence of 
the military idea is one of its most offensive forms. War 
means the hope of material gain to nations. Economic 
truth and common sense are the best antidotes of the 
military idea. In America we are handicapped by the 
fact that trade has become involved in partisan politics. 

T. Ellwood Longshore maintained that arbitration is 
a failure. What did Jesus say, continued he, about those 
who are piling up their fortunes to oppress the poor ? We 
are doing that now. 

At the afternoon session an address was made by 
Rufus M. Jones, editor of the American Friend. He 
said we learn that God never meant men to fly at each 
other’s throats to settle disputes. The question of peace 
or war resolves itself into what kind of a civilization we 
are to have. The campaign which has just closed so 
peaceably two or three hundred years ago would have re- 
sulted in a bloody affray of arms. There can be no peace 
until there is righteousness. 

The following letter, received from Archbishop Ryan, 
was read: ‘‘An appointment made some time ago pre- 
vents my accepting your invitation to be present at the 
thirtieth anniversary meeting of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the Universal Peace Union. Your Society has earn- 
estly and perseveringly striven for the great object of pro- 
moting peace by arbitration, between capital and labor at 
home and contending nations abroad, and the signs of 
the times point towards the successful achievement of this 
most noble and laudable purpose. I need scarcely add 
that I wish every blessing on your deliberations and reso 
lutions.’’ 

The Committee on Convictions and Resolutions made 
a report, which after discussion, was adopted : 

‘«We are convinced that equal rights, including 
woman suffrage, justice, temperance, freedom, economic 
soundness, philanthropy, and a dependence upon the 


| Whitney, T. Chalkley Hatton, 





divine light are essential to peace ; that in wise and im- 
partial arbitration is the keynote for settling difficulties 
and preventing war, and that there should be peace de 
partments of mediation, arbitration, and conciliation ; 
that there should be consummated at the earliest possible 
moment a permanent international tribunal of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain to be ex- 
tended to all the nations of the world; that Secretary 
Olney and Lord Salisbury deserve the thanks of mankind 
for sinking minor considerations, in adjusting the Vene- 
zuelan question; that we recommend the introduction 
into our schools, colleges, and universities of the study 
and practice of mock trials of arbitration ; that the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ is put to shame by professed up- 
holders thereof introducing boys’ military brigades into 
the very sanctuaries that are dedicated to the Prince of 
Peace, and the military training of boys in public schools 
is a wretched perversion of the object of the school ; 
that capital punishment in every form should be abolished. 

‘« That the lives of the Armenians would be saved and 
peace would be preserved if our Government would in- 
struct its Ministers Plenipotentiary throughout the world 
to have all other Governments unite to bring to bear their 
moral power to cause Turkey to stop the massacres, and 
recognize the civil and religious rights of the Armenians 
in the name of common humanity, and until this is done 
commercial intercourse with and governmental recogni- 
tion of Turkey should be suspended. That the inroads 
making in Africa by the armies of the great European 
Powers is a sad commentary upon so-called civilization. 
That the strongest moral power should be brought to bear 
by all enlightened nations, and especially by the United 
States, to stop the war in Cuba, and we believe Spain 
would find it the wisest, cheapest, fairest, and most hu- 
manitarian course to submit the case to friendly negotia- 
tion and arbitration or to propose autonomy and home 
rule for Cuba. That we are amazed that any one would 
recommend coast defenses and an increase of the army or 
navy and the enormous appropriations therefor, instead 
of appealing and legislating for disarmament, the lessen- 
ing of expenditures and a cementing of the bonds ot unity, 
friendship, and peace throughout the world.’’ 

An address was made by F. A. Hinckley, of the 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church. 

Officers were elected: President, Dr. Sarah T. R. 
Eavenson ; Vice Presidents, Alfred H. Love, Lydia H. 
Price, T. Elwood Longshore ; Thomas Walter, Lydia A. 
Schofield, Hiram De Walt, Josiah W. Leeds, Henry S. 
Clubb, Harriet C. Chase, Henry M. Laing, Dr. Hannah 
Longshore, Samuel G. King, Rachel Conrad, Dr. Henry 
Townsend, Mrs. Henry Townsend, Isaac Roberts, Ruth 
Roberts, James Crawford, D. D.. George Dana Board- 
man, D. D., Hon. W. N. Ashman, Daniel Gibbons, 


| President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore College ; 


Edward H. May'!Il, LL D., A. T. Eavenson, F. A. Bis- 
bee, James M. Beck, Elizabeth Powell Bond, F. A. 
Hinckley, Rachel G. Chichester, Rufus M. Jones, George 
Griffith, T. Gutekunst. 

Secretary, Amos R Ellis; Corresponding Secretary, 
Lucy S. B. Conrad; Treasurer, Alben T. Eavenson ; 
Executive Committee, William Heacock, Mary Beans, 
Thomas P. Bacon, Annie E. Bacon, Lukens Webster, 
Elizabeth H. Webster, Thomas J. Whitney, Elizabeth 
Haunah H. Hatton, 
George B_ Cock, Charles Bond, Charles P. Hastings. 
Agnes G. Vail, James Hampersonian, Clara Bush, Rachel 
G. Chandler, Victor B. Hall, Naomi B. Smith Rockhill, 
Oliver S Fell, Mary M. Fell, Sarah Hall, Sarah J. New- 
lin, Mary Whitson, Rosa Moore, Phebe Griffith, J. Mason 
Smith. 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED TEST. 
Martha R. Almy, Jamestown, New York. 


From the time when Margaret Brent asked to vote in the 
Maryland Assembly, January 21, 1647-48, to the present 
day, the women of America have been asking for a voice 
in the government. When all legitimate arguments 
against the granting of their reasonable requests have 
failed, they have been met with the inane apology that 
when a majority of wo:nen want to vote the suffrage will 
be conferred upon them. 

Since the right of petition is the only political right 
which a disfranchised class enjoys, the inference is that 
the prerequisite to enfranchisement should be a petition 
signed by a majority of all the women of the State. I 
deny the right of any person or power to demand such a 
test as a majority petition. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence does not say, We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that when all men, or a majority of them, shall 
ask for their inalienable rights they shall receive them. 
It says that all men are created equal and endowed by 





their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted. If this 
time-honored instrument sets forth any one supreme 
proposition of which all others are but corollaries it is the 
statement that governments are instituted to secure rights. 
The theory seems to be growing alarmingly prevalent 
in these latter days that government should confer rights, 
and that only when the demand is so strong that it can 
no longer safely withhold them. If this be true, Colum- 
bia is no better than old King John. In all the pages of 
history, ancient or modern, there is not recorded an in- 
stance where a determinant majority of unrecognized per- 
sons ever asked for an extension of rights or privileges. 
A volume would not contain the record of instances in 
the world’s history, where an active aggressive minority 
have demanded an extension of rights and privileges and 
received them. The whole story of the evolution of lib- 
erty is but an illustrated sequence of examples where the 
few have asked and the many received. To confine our- 
selves to our own country, we should never have had a 
Declaration of Independence if it had been necessary to 
have a majority of the colonists declare for it. The ma- 
jority, and especially the wealthy people, in colonial days 
thought it better to endure the ills they had than to run 
the risk of others which they knew not of. At one time 
during the Revolutionary War there were twice as many 
Americans in arms against the cause of independence as 
there were in the American army. The loyalists in this 
country always claimed that they were in the majority. 
In New York State originally only freeholders voted. 
Did the poor man unanimously petition for the franchise ? 
Did the poor black man in the State of New York in 1846 
unanimously, or in any determinate majority, petition 
for the franchise? Did Abraham Lincoln insist upon a 
majority petition from the slaves before signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation? Did the negroes in the 
South in the days of reconstruction circulate a petition 
to find out how many wanted to vote ? 
If a majority test is to be required, the logic of the 
situation demands that it be a majority of citizens, both 
men and women. 


No liquors have been sold this summer over any of the bars of the 
White Mountain hotels, either large or small. What is known as the 
‘* Law and Order League” of New Hampshire has done most com- 
mendable work in achieving this result. 

Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips, be callous as ye will, 
From soul to soul, o'er all the world, leaps one electric thrill. 
— Lowell. 

AMERICA is finding a profitable market for its surplus stock of 

horses in Scandinavian countries. 


@oducational Bepartment. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

One of the most successful meetings yet held by th 

Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of thé 
Middle States and Maryland was that of last week, on 
the 27th and 28th ult., at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. This was the sixth annual convention. There were 
fully 500 delegates present on the first day, representing 
more than fifty colleges, and eighty preparatory schools. 
Among these were men and women of high distinction in 
educational work: Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of 
Harvard ; Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education ; President Schurman, of Cornell, Presi- 
dent Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, President Patton, of 


| Princeton, President Sharpless, of Haverford, President 


De Garmo,of Swarthmore, President Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr, President Drown, of Lehigh University, President 
Warfield, of Lafayette College, President Fell, of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis ; President Harter, of Delaware 
College, President Taylor, of Vassar, Chancellor Holland, 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania; President 
Stahr, of Franklin and Marshall, Lancaster, Pa.; President 
Irvine, of Wellesley, Chancellor McCracken, of New York 
University ; President Reed, of Dickinson, and many 
others. It was regarded as one of the most notable gath- 
erings of educators ever held in the United States, and 
its success greatly encouraged the Association. 

The subjects considered were: 

‘» Shall Historial Studies be a Necessary Part of Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements?’’ This was discussed by 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, of Cornell, Prof. McMaster of 
University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Lucy M. Salmon of 
Vassar, and Prof. C. A. Herrick, of Central High School, 
Philadelphia. All these speakers favored the affirmative, 
but nearly all criticised existing historical text-books, and 
systems of teaching. 

‘¢ High School Science Studies as a Part of the Prepa- 
ration for College.’’ A paper was read by Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins, which was discussed by Prof. 
George F. Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Prof. O. D. Clark, of Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. All thought science study of great value. Prof. 
Barker said there was a tendency among teachers in pre- 
paratory schools to shoot over the heads of their pupils. 

A ‘* Conference on College Entrance Requirements ’” 
began at the afternoon session, on the 27th, and was con- 
tinued at the morning session next day. This was a very 
interesting discussion, and was shared in by Superintend- 
ent Brooks, of the Philadelphia Public Schools, President 
Eliot, Vice-Provost Fullerton, of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, President Gilman, Commissioner Harris, and sev- 
eral others. The main question considered was whether 
the standard of college entrance requirements should be 
lowered. The opinion generally was that they should 
not. A resolution was offered by President Schurman 
and adopted: ‘‘ That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the present standard of requirements for admission to 
collegiate, scientific, aud professional courses should not 

be lowered.’’ 

The Association also adopted a resolution favoring the 
‘« metric ’’ system of weights and measures. 

Officers were elected for next year, with President 
Schurman, of Cornell, as president of the Association. 
One of the vice-presidents is Prof. Frederick H. Robin- 
son, of Delaware College,and President De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore, is one of the seven members of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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FOOTBALL AT FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, N. Y. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Now, while every one is reading of the recent great 
foot-ball game, and many are deploring the abuses that 
seem to them inseparable from the game, it may be worth 
while to speak of foot-ball as it is played at Friends’ Sem- 
inary, New York. 

When practice begins, early in the fall, sides are 
‘chosen up,’’ each day, and everybody plays. After a 
few weeks a committee is appointed by the Athletic As- 
sociation to divide the membership into two sides as 
nearly equal in weight and skill as is possible. Each side 
chooses a captain and a lieutenant, and the captains draw 
lots for colors. A few days before the ‘‘ championship 
game,’’ which is played on Fourth-day afternoon just 
before the Thanksgiving holiday, the girls begin to take 
sides, and to show their preferences by wearing red or 
blue ribbons. The time for the great game finds the 
players lined up behind their respective goals, and several 
tiers of girls, with colors flying, ranged at the windows 
that overlook the yard. Atasignal from the umpire,— 
a teacher, and an active member of the Athletic Associa- 
tion,—the ball is started by a drop-kick from one end of 
the field. The rules permit the ball to be ‘‘ moved about 
the field in any way except by carrying or babying.”’ 
The usual method of play is to throw the ball from man 
to man until it is near enough to one end of the field for 
the player catching it to kick a goal. This is by no 
means easy to do, for the ball must be sent by a drop- 
kick, under the cross bar ; and as each player is guarded 
by an opponent, and all are free to go anywhere on the 
field, there is pretty sure to be a bunch of defenders be- 
tween the goal and the kicker. 

As there is no running with the ball, there is no oc- 
casion for tackling nor for rushing. There is enough 


rough and tumble when half a dozen boys get after the 
ball, but as the first one to get both hands upon it is en- 
titled to hold it, and as no one is allowed ‘‘ in any way 


to restrain a player,’’ the objectionable features of the 
scuffle are entirely obviated. The boys who play are of 
all sizes and ages. In the game on Fourth day all the 
boys but two in the six academic grades took part. 
Their ages range from ten to eighteen, and the little fel- 
lows have as good a time as the big ones. As there is 
but little opportunity for scientific team work, there is no 
temptation to excessive training ; but practice counts in 
developing skill and agility. No other school plays pre- 
cisely the same game, and therefore contests with other 
schools are not thought of. 

We think the game has all the advantages, and none 
of the disadvantages, of foot-ball as usually played, and 
would be glad to see it tried, with the necessary modifi- 
cations, in other schools. E. B. R. 


LECTURE BY E. HARLOW RUSSELL. 


At 15th and Race streets meeting-house, Philadelphia, 
on the 21st ult., the first conference this season was held, 
under care of the yearly meeting’s educational commit- 
tee. The weather being quite unpleasant, the attendance 
was less than sometimes. Matilda Garrigues, clerk of 
the sub-committee in charge of these conferences, con- 
ducted the meeting. 

The principal feature was a lecture by E. Harlow 
Russell, Principal of the State Normal School, Worces- 
ter, Mass., on ‘‘ The Education and Study of Children.’’ 

The speaker’s address, and his answers to questions 
put to him, showed that he was not altogether in sym- 
pathy with some of the methods at present employed in 
the instruction of children. By that term he described 





pupils ranging from 3 to 13 years of age, but they could 
not be classified by age, as there was so great a difference 
between individuals. He had, he said, many experi- 
ments in teaching children to determine the value of 
different methods. There were many questions yet un- 
settled, and perhaps the best result of the experiments 
made by teachers within the last ten years was to 
unsettle many questions which had before been consid- 
ered settled. 

At just what age to substitute natural laws in the 
child’s mind in place of myths or to urge forward an 
appreciation of generous feelings in place of selfishness 
must depend upon the individual. What must be taught 
and what should a child find out for himself? Why try 
to teach a child this year what he will learn without any 
teaching next year? There are many such points upon 
which opinion counts for nothing. Only the largest ex- 
perience can determine. What gain is it to know the 
normal ratio between impression and expression, be- 
tween the storing up and the going out processes, during 
the ages of childhood and youth? Is it a wholesome 
practice to urge children to tell in speech or writing 
what they have just been learning ? 

Take again the grave matter of fatigue, so vital to the 
interests of the individual and the race, and yet so little 
understood and regarded. There is no doubt that the 
normal condition of childhood is one of great muscular 
activity. School life involves disuse of the muscular 
system and transfers the vital energy to the brain and 
nerves ; there is an unnatural activity forced upon the 
delicate and unstable nerve tissue which causes profound 
changes of the blood supply. What is required is short 
periods of exertion and long periods of rest. Eminent 
physiologists are saying that present methods are sapping 
the very foundations of vitality in the rising generation. 

In answer to an inquiry the speaker said that children 
are capable of close application for a very limited time 
only. Experiments have been made to determine how 
long a child’s attention should be closely held, and the 
results show a tendency in the direction of concentrated 
effort fora very short time only. Change from one kind 
of study or mental exercise to another, or from study to 
an exercise like gymnastics, marching, or movements of 
the body in accordance with a certain rule or form, is 
not rest, for all require mental exertion. Games which 
must be played with precision are not restful. The 
mingling of study and play, as is attempted to be done in 
some kindergarten exercises, is not rest. Nor is it good 
mental hygiene for children to go directly from a gym- 
nastic exercise requiring attention to any intellectual task. 

A certain recent investigator has congratulated the 
children on their ability to preserve an appearance of at- 
tention in school which passes muster while their minds 
are wandering elsewhere. Prof. Russell would carry pure 
play, unrestrained by regulations, to the verge of in- 
sanity, until the parents would complain that their chil- 
dren were not doing anything. In explanation of this 
remark he stated that he made it strong to emphasize his 
conviction that there was not enongh play permitted to 
children attending school. He did not mean that they 
should not be properly restrained until they arrived at 
the age of 13 years. He looked upon the mother as the 
Supreme Court in the management of children, because 
there was less of abstract idealism obscuring her vision. 


AT THE EDUCATIONAL MEETING.—Many of our teachers in 
Friends’ institutions were at the meeting of the ‘‘ Middle States Asso- 
ciation,” at the University of Pennsylvania, last week. In the pub- 
lished list we observe the names of J. Chauncey Shortlidge, Eli M. 
Lamb, Isaac T. Johnson, Mary H. White, Emma Fell Paxson, George 
L. Maris, President De Garmo, Dr. Magill, and Dean Bond. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—About fifty students remained 
at the College during the recent holidays, applying themselves to a 
limited extent in the College duties, and in the evenings enjoying the 
social life in the College parlors. Nearly all the faculty and a number 
of the students attended the meetings of the Association of Colleges of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Dr. Jones who is now Inspector of 
English in the High Schools of the State of New York also attended 
these meetings and paid a short visit to the College. 

The College Library has been presented with a handsome bronze 
plate bearing the following inscription : “At the request of Edgar 
Allen Brown of the class of 1890, his family has established the Edgar 
Allen Brown Fund for the purchase of books in the department of 
English Literature.’’ 

A regular meeting of the Board of Managers was held here on 
Second-day, Eleventh month 30, and the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders was held on Third day, the Ist instant. ’97. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL,—New features have been intro- 
duced in the course of study that are giving much satisfaction this 
term. Additional time is devoted to language work as compared with 
previous years, all the German and Latin classes reciting four times a 
week instead of three, as heretofore. The work in the gymnasium is 
under the charge of Albert M. Reese, and is more systematic than 
heretofore. It is based chiefly on the Swedish system. A course in 
sight-singing, by the Paris-Cheve method, is conducted by Carrie L. 
Bradley. 

The attendance of boarding pupils shows a decided increase over 
that of the past two years. Class A numbers seven pupils, all of 
whom expect to finish the course this year. 

Dr. Joseph Thomas, of Quakertown, gave an interesting lecture 
before the school on the 18th of last month, his subject being ‘‘Ani- 
mated Nature.’’ 

A marked change is noticeable in the out-door sports of the boys, 
the rough game of foot-ball having almost entirely given place to bicy- 
cling, in the attention of the older boys, * 


SALEM, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at the meet- 
ing-house on East Broadway, Eleventh month 12th. After reading of 
minutes, a report from the New York Conference was read. 

A paper on the Penns and Peningtons, and two poems, comprised 
the report of the Literature Committee. 

The chapter on the Discipline in membership, and also a paper 
referring to it, were presented under the head of Discipliné. 

A very interesting paper on Current Events and a report from the 
New York Association finished the regular program, and after roll-call 
the meeting adjourned. 

The Association though young is growing both in interest and 
membership. 

Lucy T. AcTON, Secretary. 


BUCKINGHAM, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Buckingham was held in the meeting-house, Eleventh 
month 15. After the reading of the 21st Psalm by the president, 
Filen D. Smith read an account of the New York Conference. 

George Watson prepared a paper on the laws for the protection of 
birds, which was read by Ellen D. Smith. 

‘* What are the greatest needs of Buckingham Friends?” was 
answered by T. Ogborn Atkinson. The discussion was very lively, 
and was participated in by members of other Associations. Both spir- 
itual and material views were presented. 

Ellen W. Battin gave a summary of the toth chapter of ‘‘ Janney’s 
History.” Emily C. Fell and Anna J. Williams gave some impres- 
sions received at the Swarthmore Conference, but did not present origi- 
nal articles. The difference between the Young Friends’ Association 
and the Christian Endeavor was defined by Ellen D. Smith. This 
question had been left back for several months. 

Aftera brief silence the meeting adjourned to convene the third 
First-day in Twelfth month. Lettie K. Betts, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
HEADLEY BROTHERS, 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, London, adver- 
tise in another place in this number that they are successors to the 
Friends’ publishing business which was formerly carried on at that 
number by Edward Hicks, Junior. 
nouncement. 


We call attention to their an- 


Book News, (John Wanamaker) this month, contains the first 
article in literary criticism contributed to any magazine by ‘‘ Ian Mac- 
Laren,” and the only article written by him during his American tour. 
This is a stroke of enterprise worthy any of the great magazines. 
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A correspondent writes : ‘‘ How true that more people can quote 
from Longfellow than from any other poet! But Whittier is catching 
up.” 


Edmund Burke’s famous speech, On Conciliation with the Colo- 
nies, delivered in the House of Commons, Third month 22, 1775, is 
so important as a study of English composition that the Joint Confer- 
ence on English Requirements for Admission to College has assigned 
it for the years 1897, '98,’99,and 1900. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have recently published this masterpiece in their well known ‘‘ River- 
side Literature Series,” as No. roo. (Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 
cents.) This speeeh has been carefully edited by Robert Andersen, 
A. M., Master in the Episcopal Academy at Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Frienps’ Charity Fuel Association ( Philadelphia) will hold its Sixty- 
third Annual Meeting in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street, this 
(Seventh-day) evening, Twelfth month 5, at 8 o'clock. The Treas- 
urer's report and annual summary will be read and other business 
transacted. 

Members and contributors are solicited to attend. 

Friends and those attending our meetings are privileged to become 
contributors, which allows them to send a half ton of nut coal gratis 
to destitute persons, the number of such donations being regulated by 
contribution ; also to recommend an equal number of those less desti- 
tute for coal at about half price. The delivery of coal will commence 
about New Years. 

Contributions should be sent to T. Morris Perot, Treasurer, 314 
Vine street, or left in the box at Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race Street, as there is no collector. 

Wo. Heacock, Clerk. 


NIGHT is the time for rest ; 
How sweet when labors close, 
To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 
Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Down on our own delighted bed ! 


Night is the time for dreams ; 
The gay romance of life, 

When truth that is, and truth that seems, 
Mix in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions less beguiling far 

Than waking dreams by daylight are ! 


Night is the time to weep ; 
To wet with unseen tears 

Those graves of Memory, where sleep 
The joys of other years; 

Hopes that were angels at their birth, 

But died when young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch ; 

O'er ocean’s dark expanse, 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon’s earliest glance, 
That brings into the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 


Night is the time for care ; 
Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of Despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Summoned to die by Czsar’s ghost. 


Night is the time to think ; 
When from the eye the soul 
Takes flight ; and on the utmost brink 
Of yonder starry pole 
Discerns beyond the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 
—jJames Montgomery. 


THE period of a “ generation”’ has been lengthened ; it used to be 
thirty years, and later increased tothirty-four; now a scientist says the 
average term of human life has increased in the last fifty years from 
thirty-four to forty two years, 

IN one consignment recently a feather dealer in London received 
6,000 birds of paradise, 360,000 birds of various kinds from the East 
Indies, and 400,000 humming birds. In three months another dealer 
imported 356,398 birds from the East Indies. 
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SUPPLIES FOR TUSKEGEE SCHOOL. 
Wituiiam H. Harnes, of this city, has received an ap- 
peal from the wife of the Principal of the Normal and 
Industrial School at Tuskegee, Alabama, (Booker T. 
Washington’s school), asking for aid. She writes as 
follows : 








TusKEGEE, ALA., November 4, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Haines: in former years you have inter- 
ested yourself in getting clothing, shoes, etc., for our 
students, and I still presume on your kindness. 

This year, when the whole country seems at a loss 
on the money issues, will also be a hard and difficult one 
for us. 

We have a large number of boys and girls who think 
that they are willing to work, and who do work, yet so 
little, for what they get, that we are obliged to help to 
the extent of clothing at least in part. 

We are also a great household, and anything which 
will do for a small family will also do for a large one. 

Towels, bed-spreads, quilts, sheets two and a half 
yards long for double beds, pieces of carpet, rugs, pillow 
cases twenty and thirty-six inches long, second-hand 
clothing, and shoes, are all needed. 

We are very grateful to you and to your friends for all 
that you have done for us. We shall strive to be worthy 
of their aid and their sympathy. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


Wm. H. Haines has a fund which can be used to pay 
freight on such articles as are asked for, and they may be 
sent to Paxson, Comfort & Co., 529 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, or to Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., 1136 Ridge 
avenue. 


VICTUALS AND DRINK. 

Condensed from a lecture at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 

Philadelphia, by Seneca Egbert, M.D, of the Medico-Chirurgical 
College. Stenographic report by George B. Cock. 
WHEN in the tired or worn-out condition, a cracker and 
a cup of warm tea give pleasant stimulation and a little 
strength. Ten minutes later a full meal may be taken 
with benefit instead of injury. 

Why do we use food? To repair worn-out tissue, 
make new growth, and give force and energy for our 
work. Anything that will do any one of these three 
things without harm, is a food. Water and air are food- 
stuffs ;—-water, to make us plump and round, and asa 
carrying agent to transport foods to the different tissues ; 
air, because its oxygen is needed for the tissues and fluids 
of all forms of animal life. The older chemists called 
oxygen ‘* vital air.’’ 

Outside of water and air, food-stuffs comprise four 
grand divisions: proteids, or albuminoids ; fats, or hydro- 
carbons ; starches, or carbohydrates, and salts. 

Proteids, or albuminoids, are the flesh- formers, typified 
by white of egg or lean meat. Wheat flour is the best 
we have, containing more proteid matter (in its glutin) 
than any other cereal. Peas and beans abound in pro- 
teid matter. Proteids alone contain the nitrogen needed 
for repair of nervous and muscular tissue,—the main 
function of the proteids. Proteids are also used as fuel, 
to give force to the body. 

Fothergill’s ‘* Manual of Dietetics ’’ claims there is 
not enough breaking down of tissue to warrant the large 
consumption of proteids. Fothergill may be right in 
his assertion as applied te Englishmen, who are notori- 
ously heavy meat-eaters. A reasonable amount of ani- 
mal food is necessary. It governs oxygenation of the 
blood and is a direct source of energy. Man’s digestive 
organs resemble those of the carnivora more than of the 
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herbivora. In the total weight of the body, man’s di- 
gestive organs constitute seven to eight per cent; those 
of the carnivora, five to six per cent. ; of the herbivora, 
ten to twelve per cent. Nature, therefore, designed 
man, in part, as a meat-eater, rather than that he should 
eat grass all the days of his life. 

All proteid food ultimately comes from the vegetable 
kingdom,—the animals eaten by us having built up their 
tissues from plants through a large expenditure of energy. 
Man could dispense with animal food by eating an enor- 
mous bulk of the vegetable. Professing vegetarians do 
not live by vegetables alone, but add eggs and milk to 
their diet. 

Fats, or hydrocarbons, are readily assimilated by the 
blood and in their combustion yield heat and vigor for 
muscular work. Fats are quickly digested. The popu- 
lar belief that fats eaten are stored up in the body as fats, 
is erroneous. Starches and sugars eaten in excess are 
laid up as body fat. The ‘‘ Banting System ”’ is an anti- 
fat remedy. In it the patient is allowed all the butter 
and other fats desired, with a very strict limitation on 
the starchy foods. 

The organic acids (citric, malic, and lactic) furnished 
by the starchy foods are necessary to life. When sailors 
are deprived of vegetable food they quickly develop 
scurvy. The British Government requires all vessels 
leaving her ports—especially when bound on long cruises 
—to carry a supply of lime juice and fresh or canned 
vegetables, to prevent scurvy. Forty-five years ago 
canned vegetables were not known, and the suffering 
from scurvy among seamen was something frightful. 

Common salt forms the hydrochloric acid of the 
gastric juice. Soda unites with the acids in the blood. 


Phosphorus is found in the brain and especially in the 
Iron occurs in the haemo-globin of the 


nervous tissue. 
blood. 

Fats and starchy foods may to a limited extent be 
used interchangeably. A steady diet requires proper 
proportion of proteids, fats, starches, and salts. The 
food of a person doing ordinary work should be propor- 
tioned as follows: four ounces of proteids or albumi- 
noids ; four or five ounces of fats (increase this as the 
necessity for work or heat increases) ; eighteen to twenty 
ounces of starches and one ounce of salts. 

Above are the figures of Professor Bonn, of Ann 
Arbor, practically confirmed by Professor Moleschott. 

Domestic animals can subsist on the same diet day 
after day. Weare not built that way and require a va- 
riety from time to time. Variety is the spice of life and 
an essential part of the diet. An unvarying diet begets 
loss of appetite and indigestion. Change in diet affects 
the system more than change in quality. The amount 
eaten varies according to the needs of the day. A hard 
day’s work demands more food that day, or the day 
after. Palatability affects digestibility. 

Remember the foregoing when feeding the sick. 

Many believe in withholding salt, pepper, etc., from 
the sick. This is wrong. Whatever is done toward mak- 
ing the diet desired and appreciated promotes its diges- 
tion. 

The flavor of food, although seemingly only appealing 
to our palates, greatly affects digestion. 

Chew your food thoroughly. Why? To break it up, 
so that the various digestive fluids can penetrate every 
part of it. Mix the food thoroughly with the saliva, 
which converts starch into sugar. Chew, for a few mo- 
ments, a cracker containing no sugar; notice how sweet 
it becomes. This is the sugar into which your saliva has 
converted the starch of the cracker. Salivary digestion 
proceeds not only in the mouth but is continued ten or 
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fifteen minutes after food is taken into the stomach. At 
the end of that time the saliva is neutralized by the acid 
gastric juice which then acts alone upon the porteids or 
albuminoids. 

Digestion means, simply, making food soluble. When 
we digest solids we convert them from the insoluble into 
the soluble state. When we convert starch into sugar we 
make it soluble. The gastric juice makes insoluble 
albuminoids soluble so that-they will pass through the 
lining of the stomach and be absorbed by the blood 
vessels. 

The gastric juice converts proteids into peptones. 

While this digestion of the proteids is progressing in 
the stomach, the various vessels are taking up the sugar 
produced from the starches and the peptones produced 
from the proteids ; so that at the end of an hour anda 
half we have a considerable quantity of the food which 
has been absorbed, in the blood vessels as dissolved mat- 
ters. What is left behind is a small proportion of the 
albuminoids; all of the fats; perhaps some of the 
starches. The dissolved mass, called ‘‘chyme,’’ goes 
into the duodenum. There it mixes with the mixed 
secretions of the bile and the pancreatic juice. 

The pancreatic juice is strongly alkaline, while 
the gastric juice is acid. The pancreatic juice 
contains a little pepsin, which acts on and digests 
the rest of the proteids which have escaped the 
action of the gastric juice. The pancreatic juice 
is rich in constituents but slightly present in the saliva, 
and acts upon all the starches which are left undis- 
solved, quickly converting them into maltose and dex- 
trose, which are quickly absorbed by the various vessels. 

The fats we cannot make soluble. They consist of 
large numbers of very small globules of different sizes or 
of one size, too great to admit of forcing them through 
the openings between the cells of the alimentary tract. 
The action of the bile on fats or hydrocarbons,is simply 
to emulsify or minutely subdivide these globules, as the 
druggist, in making an ‘‘emulsion’’ breaks up the 
globules by pounding in his mortar. The fats, in this 
emulsified condition, pass through the lining walls of the 
intestinal tract and are taken up into the blood vessels or 
the lymphatic vessels and conveyed to all parts of the 
body. The blood is enriched by these products of the 
digestive processes and yields up its peptones (the re- 
sultants of the proteids) and the resultants of the 
starches, which are worked over by the liver and doled 
out to the system as needed. 

The liver is a storage reservoir. The liver stores up 
sugars and works them into animal starch, or glycogen. 

A man consuming only enough food to sustain life, 
will not put on any visible fat. To make fat, eat starches 
in abundance. People can be made fat. by rubbing it in 
through the skin. An animal was starved until it reached 
a constant weight—that is, continued starving reduced it 
no further. The body fat had disappeared,—particularly 
around the heart, the kidneys, and abdominal walls. 
Then regular inunctions were made of butter or other fat 
and the animal quickly gained in weight. The con- 
tinuance of these inunctions produced a deposit of fat, 
peculiar to the animal, around the heart and other organs. 
The fat which had been rubbed through the skin had been 
converted into the fat peculiar to the animal; while in 
the immediate neighborhood of the rubbing, butter fat 
was found in an unconverted state. 

To get thin, cut down your starches and ride the 
bicycle. Stimulants serve only one purpose in the phys- 
ical economy—to /iberate force. Alcohol does not give 
force. Taken into the body, it liberates more heat 
(force) than it gives. Every healthy human body con- 


tains a store of latent energy. Any one of the stimulants 
taken into the body liberates some of that energy either 
as work done or as heat sensible to the body. 

Stimulants are vegetable, animal, alcoholic. 

Vegetable stimulants are tea and coffee. 

The animal stimulant is beef tea. 

Beef tea, ordinary tea and coffee and cocoa all have 
for their active principles substances which are very 
nearly alike in chemical formula. This common formula 
is also closely analogous to strychnia and other powerful 
drugs. When we take a cup of tea, we take it to get out 
of the body certain force from a reserve that otherwise we 
would not draw on. We are tending to bankrupt the 
system. The stimulant adds nothing to our capital. 

The use of a stimulant at any time should be followed 
by the prompt ingestion of easily digested food sufficient 
to replace the amount of force that the stimulant let go. 
Our hospitals abound in tea drunkards and coffee drunk- 
ards, just as much, perhaps, as alcoholic drunkards. 

A woman nervous over household cares,—*‘ too busy ”’ 
to get a meal,—takes a cup of tea and feels better mo- 
mentarily. The tea braces her up,—liberating some of 
the force that has been stored up. Shortly she breaks 
down again and takes another cup of tea. This proceeds 
a few hours or days. Ultimately she gets into the doc- 
tor’s hands. Before she can recover she must give back 
to the body the force that has been robbed from it. 

To get the strength out of the meat, one must con- 
sume its proteid matter as well as the other constituents. 
Beef tea is in itself a stimulant, but not a food. 

In administering beef tea, give the patient nourishing 
food at the same time or shortly after. 

A perfectly well person needs no stimulant. 

Never take a stimulant before a task. After the task 
is done, and the need of something bracing is felt, a 
stimulant may be advisable, as a cup of tea, coffee, or 
cocoa. With that stimulant take some easily digestible, 
easily assimilable food,—something to give back the en- 
ergy lost. 

Much poverty is due to abuse of stimulants ; poverty 
also leads to their use. A man poorly or insufficiently 
fed finds he cannot get through his day’s task. He 
craves a stimulant. He knows the stimulant will help 
him to do that work; but in taking that stimulant he 
robs from the store of energy he should have for the next 
day ; on the second day he takes from what should be 
left as a reserve for the third day. 

So he goes on from worse to worse. 

Many a man spends plenty of money for the food on 
his table but starves to death because of improper prepara- 
tion of it. 

HABITS OF THOUGHT. 


Baltimore Sun. 


Hasits of thought are formed, like other habits, by 
frequent repetition of the same thought or train of 
thoughts, and the dispositions and conduct of men are 
insensibly controlled by these mental habits. That is 
the reason for the attempts made by thoughtful parents 
to instill right principles in the minds of their children. 
Moral lessons are not given to them to be learned by rote 
in the hope that the children will become moral by reason 
of their ability to recite the lesson given them, but in the 
hope that their habits of thinking may thus be guided in 
the right direction. One may develop great skill in the 
hand by constant practice as, for example, in writing. 
The process at first is laborious and slow, every stroke of 
the pen requiring to be considered. But after a time 
greater facility is attained, and ultimately, if there has 
been sufficient practice, the process of writing becomes 
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automatic. The hand forms the letters without apparent 
direction the instant the words are suggested to the mind. 
Something of the same kind takes place with our habits 
of thought. Those thoughts which are much used come 
to us freely ; they become habitual and color our views of 
all questions as they arise. They should, therefore, be 
sound, wholesome, hopeful thoughts, for then they will 
help to make life pleasant and guide us in the right 
direction. 

Our thoughts are not altogether within the control of 
the will power, but our habits of thought can be to some 
extent guided and controlled. Men grow up optimists 
or pessimists according to their habits of thought, 
though the original disposition may be due to what is 
called temperament. It is conceivable, however, that a 
child taught to look for the bright side of everything, en- 
couraged to seek out beauty in the commonest objects, to 
look for virtue rather than for vice, to be hoveful always 
of the triumph of right principles, would grow up with 
habits of thought of great value to himself and to others. 
It is not our own happiness alone that is concerned with 
our habits of thought, but the happiness of those with 
whom we are associated. A bright, cheery disposition 
has a wonderful effect in enlivening other people, and in 
congenial company the action and reaction of such dis- 
positions upon each other develop a high degree of hap- 
piness. When manhood or womanhood has been reached 
habits of thought have become tolerably well fixed, but 
even then something may be done to correct a bad dispo 
sition. If one, for example, who is disposed to com- 
plain and take a gloomy view of life will persistently try 
to find some agreeable view, he will find his thoughts 
turning more and more easily to the bright side of things 
and ultimately he may become optimistic. It is quite 
certain that children can be thus trained to happy or 
unhappy habits of thought, and that being so trained 
they become in after life agreeable or disagreeable to 
themselves and to others. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the 27th ult., purchased the residence of 
Mrs. Slidell, on Bayard avenue, Princeton, N. J., and, after his retire- 
ment from office, will, it is said, make that town his permanent home. 


CONGRESSMAN William Alden Smith, who returned to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., from a visit to President-elect McKinley, at Canton, 
Ohio, on the 26th ult., said that he “ was sure an extra session of 
Congress would be called,’’ when the new President takes office on 
the 4th of March. 


SEVERE storms, with ‘‘ blizzard” weather, extreme cold, and 
heavy snow, have taken place in the Northwest. A despatch from St. 
Paul, on the 27th ult., said that the storm which had been raging in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas for the preceding forty-eight hours was the 
worst since the great blizzard of January, 1888. Railroad traffic was 
almost suspended owing to the snow. Similar word came at the same 
time from Winnipeg, Manitoba, saying that the worst blizzard in years 
was raging throughout the Canadian province. At Winnipeg, snow 
drifts eight to ten feet high were common, and the wind blew at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. Railroads from St. Paul were crippled as 
late as the Ist instant, and frozen snowdrifts had to be loosened with 
dynamite. The fast train on the Northern Pacific which should have 
reached Minneapolis on the 26th ult. was still at New Salem, 40 miles 
west of Bismarck, on Third-day of this week, stuck fast in a drift. 


A St. Louis despatch (28th ult.) says that on account of the high 
price of wheat the local flour market is unsettled, and a number of the 
larger mills have closed, while a majority of the remainder are run- 
ning on balf time. No. 2 Pennsylvania and Delaware red wheat sold 
in Philadelphia on the 1st instant at 98 cents. In Chicago the same 
day similar wheat about 84 cents. 

GENERAL WEYLER's military operations against the Cuban insur- 
gents are energetic, and appear to be toa certain extent effective. The 
insurgents do not appear in force to fight him, as their numbers are 





much inferior. The Cubans say that there are now 240,000 Spanish 
troops on the island, and 30,000 armed insurgents. 


THE revenues of the United States remain very insufficient, and 
the deficit was increased during last month over 8 millions of dollars. 
For the five months of the ‘* fiscal year,” (since Seventh month 1), the 
deficit amounts to about 40 millions ($39,946,840). On the Ist of 
next month the principal of nearly ten millions of Pacific Railroad 
bonds become due and payable, and the disbursement of this large 
sum, together with six months’ interest, will make a large reduction 
in the Treasury cash. 


—_< 


TEXAS despatches (Ist instant) report that a severe blizzard has 
been raging in portions of that State during the past forty-eight hours 
At Houston, Victoria, and Eagle Pass the heaviest snowstorm of recent 
years is in progress. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Ir is an interesting reminder of the moderate climate of the northern 
Pacific coast to read in a despatch from Portland, Oregon, on the 27th 
ult., that “the weather throughout Oregon is very cold, the ther- 
mometer registering 21 degrees above zero last night, which is colder 
than it has been in Portland for twenty-four years.’’ Of course Port- 
land's temperature is no criterion for Oregon east of the Cascade 
mountains. 


— Benjamin Apthorp Gould, the well-known scholar and astrono 
mer, died in Boston on the 26th ult., as the result of a fall. 


—The annual report of Professor Moore, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau at Washington, shows that the percentage of successful fore- 
casts during the year was 82.4, or an increase of two per cent. 


—To settle the estate of Enos Sharpless, in Concord, Delaware 
county, Pa., the farm of 260 acres was sold at public sale on the 25th 
ult., and brought $15,804.35. In 1873, to settle the estate of the late 
John Sharpless, the father of Enos, the same property was put up and 
sold for $37,765 64. It is considered in as good,condition as in 1873, 
and the loss of over one-half shows the decline in value of land in 
that section available only for agriculture. 


—A grocer in a country town advertises, that any man who takes 
two drinks of whiskey a day for one year at a cost of ten cents each 
can have for that money at his store 10 sacks of flour, 220 pounds of 
granulated sugar, 175 pounds of good coffee, and save two dollars and 
fifty cents as a premium for making the exchange. 


—The new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, known as a 
temperance man, was advised by the London 7imes to ‘‘ put into the 
background’’ any ‘‘crotchets” he had. But he made his first public 
appearance at a temperance meeting at Old Hampton, where he said, 
as if in reply to the 7imes’ warning: “ It would be one of the great- 
est services the clergy could confer on the people of England if they 
could persuade them to do battle with this serious evil of intem- 
perance.”’ 


—Arizona convicts have been leased for ten years at 70 cents per 
head aday. Their labor is to be used in constructing an irrigating 
canal to reclaim 100,000 acres of arid land. But the plan of working 
convictsin a ‘‘ chain gang ’’ is a very bad one. 


—The Russians have a simple device which is said to be very 
effective in checking runaway horses. A thin cord with a running 
noose around the neck of the horse is used, and when it starts to run 
the cord is pulled. The horse stops as soon as it feels the pressure on 
the windpipe. 

—The Pope has appointed Dr. Thomas J, Conaty, rector of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Worcester, Massachusetts, to be Rector 
of the Roman Catholic University at Washington, in place of Bishop 
Keane, removed for his liberalism. It is said that there will be other 
changes in the faculty. Many presents have been made to Bishop 
Keane, who was practically dependent upon his salary. Dr. Conaty is 
spoken of favorably by the New York /ndependent. 


—Social clubs, formed with the design of evading the liquor laws, 
are prevalent in Pennsylvania as well as New York, and in both States 
they are beyond the reach of the present laws, according to decisions 
of the courts of last resort. They can sell liquor to their members 
without license, and can thus make the sale a source of profit. Regu- 
lar dealers have to pay a high license which clubs avoid. Both the 
Brooks Law and the Raines Law must be amended to meet these 
cases, or fail of the best results of high license laws.—Mew York Jn- 
dependent. 


—According to a Kansas City despatch, ‘* it is certain that a bill 
will be introduced in the Missouri Legislature this winter making it a 
misdemeanor or a felony to play football in the State.” Its being 
introduced, however, does not prove that it will be passed. 

—A Des Moines despatch says that the ‘*‘ Tobacco Trust’ has 
discovered that the Iowa Cigarette Prohibitory law ‘‘ cannot be en- 
forced because it interferes with Inter-State commerce,” and that on 
Monday large shipments of cigarettes were received from New York 
and sold in the original packages, no attempt being made tw prevent it. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Spruce Street Meeting, Twelfth mo. 6, at 
10 30 a. m. 
An Appointed ne at Radnor, Twelfth mo. 
13, at 2.30 p 
West Philadelphia Meeting, Twelfth mo, 27, at 
II a. m. 
Green St. Meeting, First wo. 10, at 10.30a. m. 
Fairhill Meeting, First mo. 10, at 3.30 p. m. 
Schuylkill Meeting, First mo. 17, at 10,30 a.m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Phoenixville, First 
mo. 17, at 3 p. m. 
Reading Meeting, First mo. 31, at 10.30 a. m. 
An Appointed Meeting at Reading, First mo. 
31, at 3. 30 p. m. 
HAS, E, THOMAS, 
Clerk of Committee. 


*,* List of meetings appointed by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
TWELFTH MONTH: 

6. Forest. 
13. Little Falls. 
20. Gunpowder. 
27. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 
JoHN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


*.* The Committee on Best Interests of the 
Members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, have arranged to have an illustrated 
lecture by Dr. Emily G. Hunt, on ‘* Nature 
Studies in City Streets,” on Sixth-day evening, 
Twelfth month 11, at 8 o’clock, in the Lecture 
Room of Friends’ Central School, at 15th and 
Race Streets. THOs. JANNEY, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month 
will occur as follows : 

5. Whitewater, Rush Creek, Ind. 

Prairie Grove, Marietta, Io. 

10. Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 

17. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

24. Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville, Pa. 

*,.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting will be held at Westfield meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Twelfth month 13, 
at 2.30 p.m., on the subject of Temperance and 
Tobacco. Gro. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Mount Holly, Twelfth month 12, at 
10 o'clock a. m. Questions for consideration : 

‘*In what way may First day school teachers 
derive the greatest benefit from general con fer- 
ences, such as that recently held at Swarth- 
more ?” 

** Is the observance of the forms and customs 
of Friends essential for their religious growth ?” 

‘*In what way can interested members of our 
meetings be induced to help in First-day school 
work ?’’ G. SHERMAN Potts, } Clerks 

ANNE R. WALN, , 
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*,* There will be a Circular Meeting held at 
Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth month 6, 
at II a. m. 

Trains leaving Philadelphia on the Pennsyl- 
vanin road, at 9.12, Chester at 9 45, and Wil- 
mington at 10.18, and reaching Stanton Station 
10.30, and on the Baltimore and Ohio road, 
leaving Philadelphia as 9.00, Chester at yg 31, 
and Wilmington at 10,00, reaching Marshall- 
ton at 10.16, will be met. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings appointed by New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
6, Brooklyn. 
13. Mamaroneck. 
Jos. T. McDowELt, Clerk. 
*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett Square, on First-day, 
13th of Twelfth month, to convene at 2 o'clock, 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 
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A Story of the American Revolution 
that will have an efpecial 
intereft for Friends. 


Se Geer ee 


HUGH WYNNE 
Free Ouaker 


Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff 
of his Excellency General Wafhington 
by 
Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
of Philadelphia 
££ 2002 0002 [NOP ONO ONO YO2# HOH OYOF HOH CHO COs 


To be publifhed exclufively in 
HE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


FE>OVOEDVO?E DVO? YO PE QO? 0 2 COE DIO! IO? YO? CO? YO 
DR. MITCHELL has been engaged for feveral years upon this work — 


one that will give peculiar fatisfaction to those who rejoice in the able and 
worthy treatment of American life and character in American fiction. 
“Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” is not only Dr. Mitchell’s 
mafterpiece, but it will rank as 
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Hucu Wynng, 
Free Quaker, 
Includes among its 
Characters a Num- 
ber of the Anceftors 

of Prefent 


PHILADELPHIA 
FAMILIES, 


Among them the 
following: 


Allen, Biddle, 
Cadwalader, 
Chew, Fergufon, 
Fifher, Franks, 
Galloway, 
Graydon, 
Hamilton, 
Howell, 

Logan, Lukens, 
MacPherfon, 
Morris, 
Pemberton, 
Penn, Ruth, 
Scattergood, 
Shippen, Waln, 
Wetherill, 
Wharton, 
Willings, Wilfon. 


One of the Greatest of American Novels. 

It is a ftory of focial life in Philadelphia during and 
before the Revolution and of the exciting fcenes of the 
Revolutionary War itfelf, the time covering a period 
from 1753 to 1783. Among the chara¢ters in the ftory 
are Wafhington, Franklin, Lafayette, Benedié&t Arnold, 
and Major André, and a great number of 


People Prominent in Philadelphia. 

The hero, Hugh Wynne, is the fon of a Philadelphia 
Quaker, defcended from good Welfh ftock, and his mother 
—a moit exquifite chara¢ter—is French. 

The ftory is told in the firft perfon, aided by the ingen- 
ious ufe of the diary of a friend, and its ferial publication 
in Tue Century, beginning in November, will be followed 
with intenfe intereft. Howard Pyle will illuftrate it. 

New fubscribers to THe Century who begin with 
December may have the November number free, and fo 
get firft chapters of this ftory. $4.00 a vear. All dealers 
take fubfcriptions, or remittance may be made directly 


to the publifhers, 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Twelfth month 
6, at 3 p. m. 

Ministering Friends and others are cordially 
invited to attend 

On behalf of the Committee, 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 








CAROUNE RAU, 7% oS St, 
Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 
Jobb: Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Stree _ street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 








THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2232 Wallace Street. 


BONDS 


We have several choice lots of high- 
grade Bonds, suitable for Trustees and 
other conservative investors. 

Full particulars, with prices, will be fur- 
nished on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers, 


421 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
oF Its TESTIMONIES. 

By JOHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


EcHors. (Poems. ) 


By HowarpD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1 00. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1 40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
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The Friends’ Publishers 
in England. 


AVING purchased the Publisher’s 
stock of Edward Hicks, Junior, 
comprising a number of Valuable En- 
gravings, new and second-hand Friends’ 
books, etc., we are in a position to sup- 
ply all kinds of works interesting to the 
Society of Friends at low prices. We 
can offer a larger selection of interest 
ing and rare engravings than has been 
for sale for some years ; the latest addi 
tion being a photogravure (suitable for 
a New Year’s gift) of Percy Bigland’s 
fine oil painting entitled, ‘‘ The 
Quaker Wedding.’’ 
Catalogues and prices mailed to any 
address on application. 


LONDON: HEADLEY BROS., 
14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, E. C. 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. 

A thorough revision ofthe 
Unabridged, the pur pose of 
which has been not display nor 
the provision of material for 
boastful aud showy ad vertise- 
ment, but the due, judicious, 
scholarly, thorongh perfect- 
ing of a work which in all the 
stages of its growth has ob- 
tained in an equal degree the 
favor and confidence of schol- 
ars and of the gener»1 public. 


The Choicest of Gifts 
for Christmas. 


In Various STYLEs or Binpinc 
W"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


‘Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ms, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or tab e; an coments gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna. 

For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 

1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 





Other Periodicals for 1897. 


We announce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below 
We will send the (NTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3,) 
HaRPER's WEEKLY, ($4), 
HARPER'S RoUND TABLE, ($2) 
UNION SIGNAL, ($1), . . 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3), 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3), 
HaRPER’s BazaR, ($4), ; 
JouRNAL oF EpvucaTIon, ($2.50) 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($6), . 


PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1),... - 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, ($1) . 2.90 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


BRITISH FRIEND. (6s. 6d and tage), . 
Youne Falenvs’ Review, ($0.75), 
ScRIBNER 8 MAGAZINE, ($3), 

THe CENTURY MaGaZINE, ($4), 

HaxPee’s MaGazing, ($4), 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5), 

Tus Forvm, ($3), __—. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5), . . 

St. NICHOLaSs,‘$3), . . 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, ($2.50) ‘ J 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BaByHOOD, (91), 2. 
SCATTER FD SEEDS, ($0.50), > ia 
McCLURE’s MaGazine, ($1) 

THE FaRM JOURNAL, ($0.50), ek 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1),. . 


PRPPPPeoOaaAMAaS 
SS2Sesszss 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where severai periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.” 


REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 
DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p. m. 


All Work Guaraniced. 
Charges Moderate 


DELAVAU’S 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists— Depot, Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philadephia. 





| GEO.C. NEWMAN, 
Art Store, 
8U6 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, etc. 


pecialty. 
Sgr eet 





Full dress patterns in boxes for Christmas gifis 
DRESS PATTERNS—of black 

figured Mohair, for . 
DRESS PATTERNS-—of all wool 

Henrietta, all wool French Diagonal, all 

wool Storm Serge, and plain black $2 

M -hair, for. . . . . 
DRESS PATTERNS—of all 

wool Jeo uards, all wool Henrietta, $2 50 

w 

for res S 
DRESS PATTERNS -of all 

woo] Storm Serge and all wool French ? 63 

Surah Serge, for. . . 
DRESS PATTERNS—of all wool 

Fancies, all wool French Serge. all wool 3 

Granite Jacquards and all wool Diogonal, 
DRESS PATTERNS—of all wool 

figured and striped Jacquards, all wool 

Henrietia, all wool Storm Serge, and all 4 

wool French &rge.for.... ....-. 
DRESS PATTERNS — of Fancy 
Mohair, p ain black Sicilian, all wool 
French Serge, all wool Wide Wale Serge 
all wool Fancy Weaves, and Henriettas, $5 
SAMPLES SENT 70 ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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warthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





(Trade Mark Registered.) 


Your chimney has as much 


to do with your light as your 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. lamp has. 
and little starch—wh . . 
Under care of Friends. valled in America gf Eunioe. : The Index tells what Num- 


Send for Catalogue. 


nce biataiagiadiphiieniniaiiincaitanns ber to get; sent free. 
Friends’ Central School, 








“Pearl top” or “ pearl 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, i 
PHILADELPHIA, glass. 
jer care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- : ; . 
ee ee (plete anodes UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER | Geo A Macbeth Co 
for college. Pittsburgh Pa 





Circulars on Application. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phils i 9 4037 ae 
TS Swarthmore Conference. 


SWARTHMORE 
aman Swarthmore, Pa. ef S5 WILLIAM HEACOCK, Sa*> Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20,. 1.50 
SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High Sehool, Undertaker & Embalmer Panwa aN se ik ets 3 jc. ae 
Sond = cibascel teueinees - ’ ® perepthansabaaong 
ticulars, references, and letters from 1313 Vine Street, Philada. H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
oneal ; .., oe ia TELEPHONE 4036, 1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 











~ GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
| RAILROAD CO. 
PE~SONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS 


Matchless in Every Feature. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pret: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege toes i Melegienl, feo aes i payee) la- 
boratories, and large, we uip gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood wal metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett gage A Meeting oi 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si n(ly. 
For catalogue address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Puplls of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Moving. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pup 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 








MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. C A LI FORN I A 


Our Motto: Accuracy and Fromptness. Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
CUV'i=i=tUCCU ULL | OAS Willenve New Terk and Patladelshis Jan- 
o mi uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
Carpetings, Linoleum > weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 


on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 


Window Shades, etc. return on the regular trains within nine months. 


Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
2 Gras festivities on the second tour. 
Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 


. . will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
Philadelphia. February 9 and 23.and March 9, 1897. Rate, over. 
ing experses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 


WALL PAPER ot _ New York and $18.00 from Philadelphia. 
Attractive Styles WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 

ular Prices leave New York and Philadelphia December 29 
ples Free to any Address 1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April | and 
22, aud May 13, 1897. Rates, inciuding transportation 


$ and two days’ accommodstion at the best Washing- 
A. a Diament & Co., ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 fren 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Philadelphia. 


S.F. BALDERSTON’S SON | -) tumue deserve 


seme RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


. will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
USINESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | 1896, January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 


AND WINDOW SHADES 15, 1897. 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 


Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Orders from Friends solicited. Street Station, Philadelphia. . . 





CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfuily and 
pean located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
7? Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
RovaL Bakinc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
feal - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNvrT Sr., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans mapenees on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 





The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORA TED IN 1881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,090. 

Has Insurance in force nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, sharing between 
policy-holders. 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 — 

No admission fees, dues, etc 

Pelteies incontestable and ‘indisputable, immedi. 
ately. 

Premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly. 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony with the risks. 

Pamphlets and circulars will be furnished upon 
application. 

Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good 
opportunity for a lucrative employment. 


For particulars send to 
De Luis Bros., 


STATE MANAGERS, 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
nae does a Gewzrat Trust and Banxixo Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts » 


DMINISTRATOR, Callested. Beal Hates ox —executing Trusts of ev kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
Eotenest or r Dividends maneged § for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. , 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Eéward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Socrwriillese a Byee M. Byra. 
Bazecutive Commitiee: Wm. H.  . Besien, Gite banth. 0 Fre . Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdortt. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | it A R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T Re wo TRU! ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, ins Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JrR., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soticitor. 


MANAGERS 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. Itis PurRELY MuTuaL; has Assets oF TWENTY Five MILLIONS and 
a Suep.ius of over THree MitLions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Prse., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This —— | issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable a‘ 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 

. DIRECTORS . 
WN. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, ir., John W. Biddle, 
Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Jeseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


Ase H. eae. 


JOHN C. SIMS 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 


JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS. 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, ae RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds opt Leestnrety ase bons seperate om from the wiicecPresdent and Ac 
Pesitdent SAMUEL gt SHIPLEY ; veer —s = Winra BROW WN; Vice-President an ovaers 
ASA 8. Wine of insu ce Department. JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust O 
ROBERTS TOULKE, an Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“T Owe My Life to It.” 


*‘ITam advocating your COMPOUND OXYGEN 
here, for I feel that I owe my life toit. Eleven years 
ago I was given up by oe here = die with 
consumption, but heard of your Co moos nd Oxygen, 
tried it, and am still living. I feel that it is the 

BEST MEDICINE FOR CONSUMPTION, and, in 
fact, the ONLY CURE.” 
BELL C. BoYRaTH, 


Ardmore, Ind 


Would it not be well to learn so ‘ 
remedy which has effected such a “< 
Write to Drs. Starkey & Palen for their Book oF 200 
PaGES, SENT FRE 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ArncH STREET, PHILAD’A, Pa. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ToRONTO, CANADA. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Piatte Co., Neb. 


JOSEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


WHY JIS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
81 NorTH SeconpD Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 





John Faber Miller, "3,222" S™==, 


NoRRsTown, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 





